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Art. I.—Musice Explained to the World; or How to Understand 
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and Putnam. 


Ar an early period, in the history of the first human family, we read 
of a father or teacher of all who played upon the harp or organ. 
Tubal, a son of the family of Cain, is the first man on record of 
whom we learn anything as founding a science, which has ever been 
most highly valued, even from that remote age. From this we may 
be justified in the remark that the Creator of the Universe sanctioned 
the noble art of giving health to the “swelling organ’s pipes,” and 
vibration to the solemn harp-strings, as a powerful aid to man in 
chanting the praises of Him who had made the world from nothing. 
This record shows us, then, that wind and stringed instruments were 
of a date almost contemporary with the creation. They are often 
mentioned in the Scriptures, and these, with the remarks of historians 
of early date, shew us a gradual improvement in their construction 
and general use. Timbrels, cymbals, psaltery and harp,—the pipe 
and organ,—are often referred to in Scripture, and in the works of 
ancient writers ;—and to them—to the simple avena of the days of 
which Virgil sang, and the “ unequal reeds” with which the strains 
of the sylvan Pan were chanted, are we indebted for all our musical 
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The Greeks were indebted to the Phcenicians for whatever of 
music, as an art, they possessed. The first music mentioned in their 
history is that of the Jdai dactyli, which was performed at the feast 
of Jupiter, being merely a rhythmical clash of swords. But the lyre 
was the first regular stringed instrument of which we find any men- 
tion as having had an existence among the Greeks; and the account 
given by their own writers of its origin is not unamusing, though, of 
course, as a part of their national mythology, purely fabulous. Ho- 
race tells us that the lyre was invented by Mercury, under the fol- 
lowing circumstances. ‘This wily patron of thieves had abstracted a 
portion of Apollo’s herd, and sought some cave unvisited by the beams 
of the day-god, where he might secure his booty unmolested. As 
he was entering his den at the foot of the Arcadian mountains, he 
observed a tortoise feeding,which he killed and ate. The shell afforded 
him amusement after his repast,—and by drawing a thong carelessly 
across it, he was pleased to discover its capability of producing a 
musical sound. Out of thongs of the oxen’s hide, he made strings 
which he fastened upon the shell, and thus made for himself a new 
kind of music to divert himself with during his sclitude: That this 
was the commonly received account of the origin of stringed instru- 
ments is apparent from other facts. Thelyre held by Amphion in 
the celebrated Grecian group in the Farnese palace at Rome, and 
many other antique relics, especially the ancient celebrated globes 
or zodiacs, which have come down to the present age, on which are 
represented lyres made of the entire shell of a tortoise, with three 
strings, seem to be corroborative of the narrative just given, which 
thus proceeds :—Mercury afterwards presented his lyre to Apollo, 
who methodised the art of playing upon it, and, by the aid of the 
Muses, added other strings to extend its compass. Pindar calls it 
the ‘‘ lyre of seven tongues,” but upon consulting another authority 
we are led to the opinion that the Greeks owe even this tradition to 
their more ancient neighbours, the Egyptians. It is certain that the 
Mercury who is described as having invented the lyre, is the same 
called by the Egyptians Hermes Trismegistus ;—and an obelisk, 
erected, as is supposed, by Sesostris at Heliopolis, presents to the eye 
of the curious, the figure of an instrument furnished with two 
strings, which allowed—such was their construction—of being tuned 
in fourths, so as to produce a seventh—and in fifths, so as to give an 
octave. Moses was skilled in all the learning of the Egyptians, and 
thus we account for the music of the Israelites, so intimately asso- 
ciated with our ideas of the customs and manners of that ancient 
people. 

But wherever practical music may have originated, it is certain 
that it was more cultivated in Greece than in any other country of 
which we have any history. Need we in support of this assertion do 
more than allude to the Pantheon of that lovely land? Apollo with 
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his seven-tongued lyre—the Muses dancing in cadence to his notes— 
the oak-crowned god with his shouting crew of Bacchanals—all 
proclaim it true. Her poets too—the brute-taming Orpheus, who, 
it is feigned, ‘‘ drew stones, trees, floods” by the sweet strains of his 
harp—whose lyre was placed among the stars after his death, and 
near whose tomb the nightingales sang with sweeter melody than 
elsewhere. And Homer—for the honour of whose birth seven cities 
contended—Hesiod, the sweet Boeotian, whose drowned corse en- 
tranced dolphins drew on shore—the burning Sappho—nine-crowned 
Anacreon, and all that undying host, whose numbers yet are 
chanted throughout enlightened nations. Her poets, too, were all 
musicians. 

We learn that Pindar, who was a native of Thebes in Besotia, was 
son of the musician Scopelinus, He lived about five hundred and 
twenty years before Christ; upon his lips while yet in their lyrical 
infancy, it is said aswarm of bees were attracted to settle-——a presage 
of his future eminence in the divine science. His odes remain alone 
of all his lyrical performances, and these have been translated by 
various hands, but excepting afew short fragments by Mr. Walsh, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, prefixed by him as specimens to his 
excellent translation of some plays of Aristophanes,—never so as to 
be at all worthy of the original. The muse of Pindar was almost ever 
employed in celebrating the exploits of victors in the Grecian 
games. 

The poet of the Iliad, to whom, as such, all Greece was not con- 
tent with paying honour—but worshipped him as a god—was not, 
probably, a practical musician; although such is the euphony of his 
language—the rhythm of his lines,—and the numerous allusions to 
music contained in his poems, that one is naturally led by the pe- 
rusal, to inquire into the probable state of the art in the era when 
he wrote. This era it is difficult to settle, as the accounts of the 
great poet’s birth are many, and not easily to be decided upon. Yet 
the best reason exists to warrant us in the belief that, beside the 
lyre, the flute and trumpet were in use in Homer's time. 

The mythology of the Greeks contains a curious tradition touching | 
the flute. Minerva was wont to play upon this instrument in the 
presence of Juno and Venus, who ridiculed by im‘micking the dis- 
tortion of face caused by her exertion to perform with skill upon it. 
Minerva, though the goddess of wisdom, was yet of a sex not unapt 
to dread a diminution of personal charms—she fled to Mount Ida, 
and convinced herself of the justness of the ridicule she had 
received, by looking at her face in the fountain that flowed at her 
feet,—threw away her flute, and denounced death to him who should 
find it. Marsyas, a piper of Phrygia, is said to have found it,—and 
upon it made such proficiency as to be tempted to challenge Apollo 


to a trial of skill, which resulted in the Phrygian’s defeat and death. 
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It is probable that Marsyas was the earliest performer upon this in- 
strument, and perhaps, the inventor. The fable of his having dis- 
covered Minerva’s flute, is no doubt a mythical compliment to his 
style of performance upon it. There was, also, in the time of Homer, 
an instrument called the syrinx, said to have been invented by the 
Sylvan deity. It was a pipe consisting of seven unequal reeds, 

Horace, who lived sixty-three years before the Christian era, was a 
Roman citizen, and thus whatever may have come to us through his 
works upon the subject of practical music, will furnish an important 
chain in the link of its history. In his epistles, he tells us that for- 
merly only very simple wind instruments had been used, having but 
few ventages,—but that there were none which could vie with the 
Roman trumpets. He is supported in his complaints against the 
loudness of these instruments by other poets of nearly a contemporary 
date ; who, being obliged to raise their voices to an inconvenient 
pitch, while reciting or chanting in public, were thus cheated of a 
satisfactory display of their vocal as well as poetical talents. That 
such was the taste for vociferous music among the Greeks, may be 
inferred from an anecdote related in the history of a flute-player, 
named Harmonides, who, at the Olympic games, intending to 
electrify his audience by the intensity of blast, commenced a solo 
upon the flute so violently that he breathed his last breath and died 
upon the spot. And tradition tells us that at these games the 
trumpet players used to think it a subject of especial congratula- 
tion to have escaped rending their cheeks or bursting their blood 
vessels. 

So far had Greece directed the progress of this science, under the 
four Roman Emperors; and, particularly under Nero, who is said to 
have regaled himself with music while Rome was burning before 
his eyes, music was cultivated as an object of luxury. The gentle 
monarch just mentioned, employed five hundred singers and musi- 
cians,—thus seeming to furnish a contradiction to the poet's belief 
that in the world there was 


‘¢Nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage 
But music, for the time, doth change his nature.” 


Having traced, in a manner far too cursory to give anything but a 
guide for future research, the progress of this art from its origin to 
the commencement of the Christian era, we are led to allude more 
particularly to music, as a part of the religious exercises of the early 
Christian church. The ancient fathers have left their testimony to 
the use of songs in the services of the Christian communities of the 
first century; and Ambrosius himself digested a complete church 
music for the use of the Western churches. ‘This, without doubt, 
was characterised by all the imperfections of modulation which the 
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rude state of the art rendered inseparable from its performance. The 
Grecian and Roman hymns were probably at first applied to Christian 
purposes, by exchanging the words merely. From the active per- 
formance of these services women were rigidly excluded, they being 
performed by the males in alternate solos and choruses. The reason 
of such an exclusion was no doubt founded upon the principle advo- 
cated by St. Paul, in one of his epistles, that it was “‘a shame for 
women to speak in churches.” ‘The application of that principle, 
however, was soon relinquished, and finally gave way to better policy 
and better taste. 

Towards the close of the sixth century, Pope Gregory Magnus 
established a school for the instruction of boys in music. This pre- 
late collected and adapted all the songs of the Church to ancient 
melodies, and added some new ones. It was under his auspices that 
the chant, called after him, as a generic title, the Gregorian, was in- 
troduced. It may be called the foundation of Christian church 
music. Keeping pace with these improvements, the organ and 
other instruments were generally introduced to heighten the splendour 
of religious worship, till the sixteenth century. The era of the 
Reformation is not without its musical incidents. Luther, the vene- 
rable composer of two noble pieces of psalmody, destined to outlive 
the entire works of many a more modern writer, was a constant 
labourer in the work of improving the style of music and of creating 
and fostering a taste for its purity. After him, other composers, 
both sacred and secular, arose, flourished, died and left valuable ad- 
ditions to the accumulated stock of musical lore. Allusion to a few 
of these, as illustrating some views which will be taken of the different 
schools, will be made in the course of our remarks. 

The origin of music is to be referred to the very construction of 
our nature. Every moment we live we are liable to meet with 
incidental proofs that such is the indisputable fact. Look at the 
helpless infant in the cradle, or in its mother’s arms; the inarticulate 
sounds which alone express its instinctive feelings, are a language as 
prevailing as the most distinct enunciation. Now, cannot the 
mother, cannot every one understand those feelings by the tone of 
that feeble voice? Cannot any one distinguish fear, desire, anger, 
joy, as there expressed in nature’s own language? This being per- 
ceived, and those tones once being discovered, prolonged and varied 
under different circumstances, and by the volition of different minds, 
how natural, for the purpose of reproducing the feelings expressed 
by those tones, to repeat them! and how obvious the inference from 
this well known fact, that the first germ of music has its root in our 
very nature! The next step is rhythm. The harmonious, or 
rather the equal division of song into parts, or constantly recurring 
alternations in time. Rhythm is undoubtedly natural. The child 
who knows not the meaning of a word he hears, will learn to detect 
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false measure in the nursery-song, long ere it be able to fathom the 
story it conveys. ‘Thecooper paces around his cask, the thresher 
strikes his flail, the smith hammers upon his anvil, with reference to 
a rythmical division of time; and the most savage nations evince 
that this principle has been given them by their great mother, 
Nature, to regulate and vary their wild dances. Fine illustrations 
of this are given at Catlin’s Indian Gallery at the Egyptian Hall, = 
Piccadilly, where the songs and dances are the most interesting 

of the exhibition. Thus have we traced the origin of the A Mig es- 
sential elements of song—sound and measure—the one, to our com- 
mon nature, the other to an artificial state but one step farther on. 

This, then, seems to be the whole history of the origin of theo- 
retical music. Its early development, like that of all first prin- 
ciples, was slow,—but, as it proceeded upon the simplest rules, and 
kept pace with the improvements in every other science, which 
from age to age took place,—and particularly, as it ever has been 
used as a source of pleasurable emotions,—it is not surprising that 
it soon became identified with the character and customs of every 
people. Its laws were more and more investigated,—-their appli- 
cation further and further extended, and, at length, the divine 
science shone forth in its present beauty. 

There are those who institute a comparison between music and 
poetry, and much to the prejudice of the former. ‘They agree that 
the intellect has nothing to do with music, and that it is ridiculous 
and absurdin those who speak not Italian, to pretcnd to derive any 
satisfaction from listening, for two or three hours, to music in a lan- 
guage they cannot understand—affecting, at the same time, to com- 
prehend the sense to be conveyed, by the sounds they drink in with 
such assumed rapture. ‘This appears to be far from just reasoning. 
Doubtless there is a great deal of affectation in the fashionable world 
upon the subject of music in general, and of the opera in particular ; 
but we have no right to judge our neighbour’s taste by our own— 
perhaps, after all, it may turn out that our own is defective or false. 
Perhaps intellect has not a little to do with music as well as with 
poetry. 

In judging of pieces adapted to music, we should be lenient on the 
subject of the thoughts, if the design and story have variety enough 
to afford a basis for a corresponding v variety of musical ideas. The 
most common expression of any passion may be tolerated, when the 
music, not the poetry, is to form the embellishment. Who cares for 
the story—the plot—in listening to the Italian opera? Nay, more 
—are not the finest and most beautiful of them, as pieces of music, 
vulgar and weak as poetical compositions ? Is not the musical com- 
poser the genius of the piece? While the poet utters some such 
trash, as “I shallsupport myself by feasting on your beautiful eyes !” 
the composer so varies the expression of his music, that, in truth, the 
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thought becomes refined, just as it would if the poet had presented 
it in something like poetry. Tosay, therefore, that the repetitions in 
music are nonsense, is only to profess ignorance of the science. The 
words convey a sentiment which the musician undertakes to increase 
—tosoften—to embellish, through a series of fine ideas, of which 
those who have neither musical taste ner ear have not the least con- 
ception. 

Words, considered as auxiliary to music, merely show the subject 
on which the emotion rests, but have nothing to do with the emotion 
itself; ¢hatis produced by music alone—and long before any words 
are known to an air, the emotion will have been produced. We shall 
have imagined the subject—and when we come to know the words, 
we shall discover one of three things ; that the subject is what we 
imagined—that it is something analogous to our perception, or, if 
neither of the two former, that the words and air are ill adapted to 
each other. Indeed, what do we mean by saying, *‘ these words are 
adapted to the air,” if the air have no character of its own? And 
what is its character but its peculiar power of awakening certain 
emotions? Admitting that it is better that fine poetry and fine har- 
mony should be united, when it is possible, and that this union, of 
course, produces additional delight to a refined mind—it still seems 
to me very absurd to condemnithe pieces which are constructed upon 
ideas conveyed in poetry of an inferior class, merely because such 
is the character of the poetry. Music is here the governor of the heart, 
and all it asks of the language is a subject. 

To say that music unaided by language has no meaning, or no in- 
fluence upon the mind, is contrary to our every day’s experience. 
What are tones but the foundation of all language? Inthe whine 
of a cat or the crying of a dog, do we not listen to a recital of dis- 
tress: and when a variety of tones is urged upon our attention, is 
there any reason for declaring that they have no meaning, if the com- 
poser have executed his work faithfully, in accordance with his sub- 
ject? Listen toa march played by a full band, or even upona 
single instrument, and say whence arises the disposition to move in 
its tune and take inspiration from its character. Who that has 
listened to the Dead March in Saul hasnot felt that there was a feel- 
ing conveyed by the composer of a mournful and funereal character ? 
The tones go down into the very chamber of the soul—the silent and 
narrow house of the dead is opened, and as the band proceeds, the 
whole inner man is left in a state of calm yet sorrowful reflections 
upon the destiny of the living. A writer, whose name we are not 
able to mention, but whose great ability and taste in detecting the 
poetry of instrumental music is evident from his composition, has 
given a fine illustration of our position, and, we are certain, wher. 
ever a similar taste is exercised, the result will always be found of a 
like character. 
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At the Philharmonic Concert, June 3d, 1837, I heard Beethoven’s sym- 
phony, ‘‘ the Eroica,” and, in the estimation ofall, it never was played with 
more success. The night was mild, after the seven months dreary weather, 
and the instruments were no longer restricted by the cold, but vibrated 
pleasantly ; so much does the state of the atmosphere affect and operate 
upon musical sounds. This symphony is even a more powerful display of 
the author’s imagination than that of the * Pastorale.” He wrote it in ho- 
nour of Bonaparte, and intended to call it ‘‘ Sinfonia de Napoleon;”’ but, 
the consul assuming the imperial robe, Beethoven said he was no better than 
the rest of the tyrants that had preceded him, and changed the title to that 
of the “Death of a Hero.” ‘The performance occupied nearly an hour, 
during which a dead silence was preserved by the audience, except the 
applause that took place at the end of each movement. The compositions 
of this great master are invariably played first, to ensure the unexpended 
energies of the performers ; and, on this evening, it was allowed that more 
mind and attention were thrown upon the piece than at any previous trial. 
it opens with two massive shocks, like the firing of cannon; after which 
spring up, apparently at a great distance, a solemn bewailing melody from 
the violincellos, re-echoed by the grave and pensive horn. This strain is 
taken up, in turn, by all the instruments, gradually increasing and swelling 
in sound to an overwhelming degree. The ingenious author keeps the 
melody constantly in view, playing upon platforms of harmony, while these 
steady masses of sound are made to slide through the different keys. At 
the 65th bar a collision takes place, reiterated several times, and between 
every shock, the dragon-like wings of the violins dart among the instruments 
with fearful asperity. The whole scene is wild confusion, in which some of 
the instruments grow mad with rage. Fora moment something like repose 
takes place, when a running fight is represented by the violins and basses in 
staccato , iriving after each other with increased rapidity. Successive crashes 
of sound depict the battle in close combat ; the oboes and bassoons deplore 
the fate of the wounded, and out of the crowd rise tones of despair and 
death. Here the orchestra seems exhausted, and discomfited voices try to 
resume the original melody, but always without success. Wild floods of 
harmony still undulate in massive waves, upon which the double basses 
carry the opening subject triumphant to the end. After this most extraor- 
dinary movement, the funeral march is heard at a distance—a strain of 
solemn beauty and simplicity. Thisis sung by the voices of the wind instru- 
ments, while the violins and basses, by soft touches at regular intervals, imi- 
tate the muffled drums. The weeping oboe, and the solos from the bassoon 
fill the whole strain with gloom and sorrow. ‘This is followed by a soldier- 
like savage song that runs into the last movement, expressing tumultuous 
joy. ‘The blaze of harmony is intense, but agreeably relieved by the flutter 
of the violins, casting a veil over the loud instruments, and mitigating the 
sound. Near the end is a delicious strain from the wind instruments—a 
prayer to the Supreme Being, whom this author, in his inspired moments, 


always conceived to be at his elbow. A few sublime crashes of sound ter- 
minate this wonderful piece. 


It will now be our design to give a rapid sketch of the character of 
music in some other countries. It is to Italy unquestionably that 
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we are principally indebted for the refinement of music at the pre- 
sent day. The Italians are decidedly the most musical people now 
existing. They were the first to encourage the study and the 
practice of the science, and itis not strange that music has so fully 
entered into and formed a portion of the national character. Go 
where you will in Italy, and next to the salutation and the compli- 
ments of the day, some inquiry is made respecting some object con- 
nected with music. Visit the opera, and you find it crowded with an 
audience alive to every note, and capable of directly appreciating 
every beauty. Enter the churches, and the loud anthem breaks 
forth to elevate the soul and to lead it to lofty aspirations. Such be- 
ing the state of music, the proficiency of their composers in refinement 
and elegance is not to be wondered at, while it is remembered that 
the field of their operations has been ofa nature so well adapted to 
receive and propagate the seeds of melody cast uponit. The 
character of Italian music differs from that of every other country in 
the neatness and elegance of its construction. Itresembles the cli- 
mate and scenery of the country. There is little in it that is severe, 
morose, or heavy. It partakes more of fancy and feeling than of 
mind and lofty intellect. The Sublime is seldom found in it—the 
Beautiful always. It is evolved, one would suppose, by passion 
rather than reason. When their composers go beyond this—when 
their ‘subject leads them to pourtray the higher emotions of the mind, 
they fail to produce effects upon their countrymen—since that which 
they cannot feel they cannot truly appreciate. Hence the failure of 
operas there, which have been successful elsewhere, where the genius 
of the people has been of another cast. 

The Germans, including the Dutch, and the French, possess styles, 
also, peculiar to themselves. The German music partakes largely of 
the German character. Their melodies sleep ‘and awake fitfully. 
Now a few bars partake of mortal tunes, and now others, as it were, 
of unearthly echoes. The more elaborate compositions are mysti- 
cal; they excite by sudden transitions, ‘ from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe,” as though some spirits of the holy, or of the fallen 
were passing by, during the progress of the theme, and had lent their 
notes to eke out the harmony. If transitory human passions and 
feelings are aroused by the music, the excitement is only of limited 
duration, for the introduction of some passage is sure to lead to as- 
sociations connected with the dark future or with the mysteries of 
existence. ‘Their music abounds in wild beauty, majestic and sub- 
lime harmony, austerity and mystery. How different from the 
Freneh music! ‘The French, again and again, have endeavoured to 
claim an equality and unison with the Italians in the art, but with- 
out success. It was the aim, it will be recollected, of Louis the 14th 
and Cardinal Mazarine to establish in France a style like that of 
Italy, but, through the natural taste, temper and character of the peo- 
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ple, together with other causes, it gradually declined from this forced 
character, and assumed a nature so distinct, as to raise a dispute as 
to which was entitled to preference. ‘The French contended that 
they did not lose sight of the laws of the drama in their construction 
of operas, as regarded the poetry and plot; and that they had the ad- 
vantage of bass voices in the music—that their masters were superior 
on the violin, oboe, and flute, and that the choruses and dances were 
unrivalled. In their defence, the Italians said that their language was 
best adapted to music, as it abounded in more sonorous vowels than 
that of the French—that the invention of their masters was inex- 
haustible, while that of the French composer was limited and cir- 
cumscribed—that though the French airs were generally easy, soft, 
and mellifluous, yet that the Italians were superior, inasmuch as they 
could pass from the different keys, and use the most unanticipated 
dissonances and the boldest cadences. With regard to elaborate com- 
positions, it was added, that the melody of the upper part only was 
an whereas in the Italian the melody was equally excellent in 
all. 

The style of French music is airy, gay, and frivolous. It lies upon 
the surface—abounds in embellishments—-and is ephemeral in its 
character. When we reflect upon the geographical position of France, 
we are struck forcibly with the reflection, that though situated be- 
tween two musical countries, and highly advanced in every science, 
yet music has been produced with a sparing hand, or so produced as 
to have no great effect upon the musical minds of neighbouring 
countries. 

The music of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, will next claim our 
attention, as in each of these countries the national melodies have a 
character of their own, easily to be distinguished by the slightest 
attention. At least, this is particularly true of the first two countries. 
There is an evident similarity between many of the airs of Scotland 
and Ireland, although considering the ‘close proximity of the two 
countries, the national musical character of each has been well pre- 
served—and here we may remark that the efforts made by the two 
countries to continue their national musical character are worthy of 
imitation. Is is difficult, except by the nicest analysis, to mark dis- 
tinctly the characteristics of the two styles. Examples will furnish 
the easiest method of exhibiting the peculiarities of each. That the 
melodies of the Scotch and Irish should be everywhere admired, is 
a proof of the power over the feelings of the human heart, and adds 
another evidence to the position lately assumed, that good music may 
affect the soul without the aid of poetry. Many of these melodies 
have been transplanted into Italy, and through their innate musical 
beauty, excite the warmest emotions of delight. 

Wales, which at a very early period was the nursery of song, is 
still celebrated for her musical character, and still retains much of 
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her primitive taste. The yearly Esteddfod, or Congress of Bards, 
does much to encourage this and to transmit the simple melodies of 
the country unimpaired by innovation. 

In bestowing a glance upon the composers of England and the 
character of our music, while the comparative destruction of our na- 
tional musical character is to be lamented, we shall account for it by 
promulgating a startling truth, which, if more generally known. 
might be productive of good to our national music. It is this : 
Foreign composers of eminence, scarcely without an exception, have 
first produced their musical works in England ; and to this country 
have come to gain that emolument which has been denied to them 
at home. Four-fifths of the musical composers of foreign countries, 
it is certain, have earned their bread in this country; and when we 
have this proof to back the opinion that foreigners are more encou- 
raged than our own countrymen, can we wonder that English music 
is permitted to decline? Is it not fair to presume that, were more 
liberality extended to natives of the soil, the character of our music 
would be much higher than itis? It is impossible that great ad- 
vances should be made by our countrymen under the present state of 
things, and it is wonderful that, with all these bars against us, we 
are able to boast, beyond this liberality to others, the works of such 
men as Arne, Arnold, Purcell, Busby, Stevenson, and those of the 
present day, who are able to compete with their adventurous 
rivals, 

It would be interesting to trace the progress of our composers, 
and to speak of their number and genius, but our remarks must be 
confined, on the present occasion, to our old melodies. Their 
character is peculiar, inasmuch as they derive much of their excel- 
lence from the nice adaptation of the words which accompany them. 
That highest point of the art—the blending of the sister-arts—seems 
to have been a main object with the composers of the last century. 
In every popular melody the words run in harmony with the notes, 
as may be seen by an examination of any one of them. That such 
excellent music is suffered to decay is to be accounted for by the in- 
troduction of that ornamental style of singing which is encouraged 
every year to the detriment of youthful talent, and, we fear, of 
genuine melody. It is well known that the difficulty of having new 
operas at her Majesty’s Theatre arises from nothing else than a satis- 
faction on the part of the audiences at listening to new cadences in- 
troduced into old operas—so that an impression is gaining ground 
that some of the popular Italian singers have not the ability to study 
new music. This is an abuse of music, for where it is only used to 


astonish, its legitimate end, which is to please and touch the heart, 
is forgotten. 
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Art. II.—Sanitary Report.—Supplement. Interments in Towns. 
By Enwin Cuapwick, Esq., Barrister at Law. Presented to 
both Houses of Parliament, by command of her Majesty. 


London: Clowes and Sons. For Her Majesty’s Stationary 
Office. 


THE importance of the question of the disposal of the dead in 
crowded and populous towns, and with regard to the sanitary con- 
dition of the people, is obvious enough. It would seem clear to the 
casual observer that some municipal regulation ought always to be 
enforced to ensure the decent sepulture of the numerous daily and 
weekly dead of a large city without injury to the feelings or the 
health of the survivors. Strange, however, as it may appear, on the 
mooting of the subject, high medical and a large body of other evi- 
dence has been adduced to prove that the emanations from the dead 
and putrid bodies are, really, quite innocuous: but this evidence, on 
closer examination, only affords another proof that habitual familar- 
ity with particular danger goes farto blunt, in the minds of those 
exposed to it, the feeling and even consciousness of its presence. 
The truth of this fact is exhibited in the present instance to a curious 
degree. The witnesses admit readily, upon inquiry, of instances 
perfectly and entirely subversive of their general position, and yet, 
from the force of habit, repdat their extraordinarily-erroneous con- 
viction, without appearing at all to notice the startling nature of the 
contradiction to whic they have given utterance. Habit, indeed, 
in many cases, is much more than a “second” nature;—it is fre- 
quently acompletely new and distinct one, and altogether exclusive 
of the original’;—but it will be difficult for the most actual “ bundle 
of habits,” as Paley once called man,in existence, to retain such 
an opinion after a view of the facts now collected bearing on the 
subject. 

Dr. Warren, of Boston, a gertleman accustomed all his life to 
dissecting rooms, after allowing that in a season of hot weather the 
emanations from the corpses were of such a nature “ that they para- 
lyzed the hands, producing small pustules and an excessive itching,” 
adds that his ** general health was in nowise affected.” M. Parent 
Duchatelet says that dissecting students experience nothing worse 
than ‘‘a nausea and a dysentery for two or three days atthe com- 
mencement of their studies;” but we have the authority of Sir 
Astley Cooper, that,— 


“There is no doubt that there are few persons who during the anatomical 
season are engaged for many hours daily in a dissecting-room for a consi- 
derable time, whose health is not affected in a greater or less degree ; and 
there are some whose health suffers considerably. I have known several 
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young men who have not been able to prosecute their studies in the dis- 
secting-room for more than three or four weeks at a time, without being 
compelled to leave them and go into the country.” 


Dr. Dunglison, when writing on public health, denies that there is 
“satisfactory proof that malaria ever arises from animal putrefaction 
singly,” and yet in another place allows that an atmosphere highly 
charged with putrid miasmata may produce occasionally grievous 
disorders, and even mentions an instance where, of four candidates 
attending an anatomical demonstration before the Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine of Paris, the subject given being too far ad- 
vanced in decomposition, three were made severely ill,—one of them 
fainting on the spot, and actually dying within three days! In 
another paper, M. Parent Duchatelet actually instances, as a proof 
of the innocuousness of the exhalations from putrid animal remains, 
the disinterment, without special injury to the neighbours, from a 
crowded churchyard in France, when it appears that the reason for 
making these disinterments was, the inhabitants of the surrounding 
houses were unable to bear the pestiferous stench and its horrible 
effects! These effects were perfectly dreadful, and, except on good 
authority, almost incredible ; among others, meat in a house so situ- 
ated, became almost immediately putrid: infectious disease there re- 
mained longest unsubdued, and exhibited during its presence the most 
deadly virulence: the moisture generated on the walls of underground 
cellars was of a character so potently morbiferous, that from a work- 
man merely placing his hands on the wet wall, and then, warned of 
the danger, wiping it immediately on his apron, “ at the end of three 
days the whole arm became numb, then the hand and lower arm 
swelled with great pain, blisters came out on the skin, and the epi- 
dermis came off!” 

Evidence against this monstrous fallacy pours in from every 
quarter. It is asserted that grave-diggers, sextons, undertakers, 
professors or students of anatomy, attendants in dissecting-rooms, 
men engaged in slaughter-houses, all, generally, enjoy good health. 
It is uniformly found upon inquiry that those who really have an 
average degree of good health, are those who have assistants to 
perform for them the more directly offensive parts of their duties, 
while those who have been in fact exposed to the miasmatic influence 
are, as a class, pallid and shrunken in aspect, and debilitated in con- 
stitution, On a breed scale, they appear to lose at least one third of 
their natural available and useful period of life. From an average of 
the three professions for one year in London, it appeared that the 
mean duration of the life of a medical man is 45, while that of a law- 
yer is 50, and of a clergyman 57. The question can surely no longer 
admit of any scepticism. Common sense, and the common instinctive 
feelings of nature, by which every human being turns away with 
the most irrepressible loathing from the smell and sight of putrefac- 
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tion, will perhaps be listened to, when enforced by such a weight of 
evidence as this. 

But it is not only that these exhalations are vaguely and generally 
injurious to health; the worst feature of the case is this;—it is 
clearly demonstrable that from the same cause is frequently com- 
municated specific disease. It is indubitable that the direst forms 
of the most fearful maladies are conveyed to fresh sufferers as well 
by the putrid emanations from the infected corpses of their victims 
as by the presence of the living patient; and that too, apparently, 
exaggerated and intensified by joining in the work of death the 
virus of specific disease with the miasma of general animal corrup- 
tion. The cases to prove this are numerous ; and some of them 
indicate a most amazing virulence of morbific power. 

The body of a man who had died of the small-pox was brought 
into the Windmill Street Theatre, London; four students entered 
the room; only one of them touched the body ;—yet all four caught 
the disease. Sir Benjamin Brodie mentions similar cases within his 
own knowledge. 

The following case was mentioned by Dr. Copeland to the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons: 


“ About two years ago (says he) I was called, in the course of my pro- 
fession, to see a gentleman, advanced in life, well known to many members 
in this house and intimately known to the speaker. This gentleman one 
Sunday went into a dissenting chapel, where the principal part of the 
hearers, as they died, were buried in the ground or vaults underneath. I 
was called to him on Tuesday evening, and I found him labouring under 
symptoms of malignant fever; either on that visit or the visit immediately 
following, on questioning him on the circumstances which could have given 
rise to this very malignant form of fever, for it was then so malignant that 
its fatal issue was evident, he said that he had gone on the Sunday before 
(this being on the Tuesday afternoon) to this dissenting chapel, and on 
going up the steps to the chapel he felt a rush of foul air issuing from the 
grated openings existing on each side of the steps; the effect upon him 
was instantaneous; it produced a feeling of sinking, with nausea, and so 
great debility, that he scarcely could get into the chapel. He remained a 
short time, and finding this feeling increase he went out, went home, was 
obliged to go to bed, and there he remained. When I saw him he had, up 
to the time of my ascertaining the origin of his complaint, slept with 
his wife; he died eight days afterwards ; his wife caught the disease and 
died in eight days also, having experienced the same symptoms. These 
two instances illustrated the form of fever arising from those particular 
causes. Means of counteraction were used, and the fever did not extend to 
any other members of the family.” 


The late Dr. Pett, of Hackney, had, in examining the body of 
a lady who had died from some local inflammation brought on 
during her confinement, handled the diseased part. During the 
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same evening his attention was attracted by a feeling of pain in 
one of his fingers; by the next morning his whole appearance 
was sadly changed, and within five days he breathed his last. 

An undertaker, while removing from the London Fever Hospital 
the corpse of a wuman who had died of typhus, found a little 
moisture oozing from the body had been rubbed over the thumb of 
his left hand where there was an unhealed scratch; on the second 
day he exhibited severe typhus—and on the tenth day died. 


Out of the immense number of cases we will give one other, as 
peculiarly decisive : 


‘Mr. Hutchinson, surgeon, Farringdon-street, was called on Monday 
morning, the 15th March, 1841, to attend a girl, aged 14, who was labour- 
ing under typhus fever of a highly malignant character. This girl was the 
daughter of a pew-opener in one of the large city churches, situated in 
the centre of a small burial ground, which had been used for the interment 
of the dead for centuries, the ground of which was raised much above its 
natural level, and was saturated with the remains of the bodies of the dead. 
There were vaults beneath the church, in which it was still the custom, as 
it had long been, to bury the dead. The girl in question had recently 
returned from the country, where she had been at school. On the preceding 
Friday, that is, on the fourth day hefore Mr. Hutchinson saw her, she had 
assisted her mother during three hours and on the Saturday during one 
hour, in shaking and cleaning the matting of the aisles and pews of the 
church. The mother stated, that this work was generally done once in six 
weeks; that the dust and effluvia which arose, always had a peculiarly 
foetid and offensive odour, very unlike the dust which collects in private 
houses ; that it invariably made her (the mother) ill for at least a day after- 
wards; and that it used to make the grandmother of the present patient so 
unwell, that she was compelled to hire a person to perform this part of her 
duty. On the afternoon of the same day on which the young person now 
ill had been engaged in her employment, she was seized with shivering, 
severe pain in the head, back, and limbs, and other symptoms of commencing 
fever. On the following day all these symptoms were aggravated, and in 
two days afterwards, when Mr. Hutchinson first saw her, malignant fever 
was fully developed, the skin being burning hot, the tongue dry and covered 
with a dark brown fur, the thirst urgent, the pain of the head, back, and ex- 
tremities severe; attended with hurried and oppressed breathing, great 
restlessness and prostration, anxiety of countenance, low muttering delirium, 
and a pulse of 130 in the minute. 


The varieties of manner in which this morbific influence is exhi- 
bited, are innumerable. Depth of burial, which has sometimes 
been recommended, has been tried and found useless. The escape 
of a deleterious miasma has been observed from graves more than 
twenty feet deep, and even when the direct escape to the surface is 
prevented, the evilis by no means removed—its course has been 
altered, but it remains itself under another aspect, or, in another 
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place, in full vigour. If precluded from immediate ascent it will 
steal away laterally, carrying its baleful influence in every direction, 
poisoning springs, interfering with all subsoil operations, adding to 
the pestiferousness of sewers and drainage, and working its own mis- 
chief wherever it finds an outlet. 

All the dangers and ill effects of contagion to the survivors are 
immensely aggravated by the pernicious practice, though often, per- 
haps, having its rise in a feeling of affection, of keeping bodies much 
longer than necessary previous to interment. Strange to say, this 
custom obtains most generally where its effects are most hurtful,— 
among the poorer classes. The shocking scenes to which it’ gives 
rise are almost beyond belief, and utterly defy exaggeration. Inthe 
crowded and pestilential courts and alleys inhabited by the lowest 
ranks of a densely-populated town, there are thousands of families 
of six, seven, or eight individuals, having positively but one small 
room in which to live as well as to sleep altogether! On the occasion 
of a death, in this room, still inhabited by the family, the coffin is 
placed sometimes on the bed, sometimes on a table or chairs; and 
this state of things continues for a week (hardly ever less) or ten 
days, till the medical attendant or parochial officer not unfrequently 
finds the children playing on the floor amid the loathsome animalculz 
generated by the stream of liquid corruption distilled in mephitic 
repulsiveness through the joints of the coffin from the death-diffusing 
putrefaction within!! Let us not be accused of wantonly disgusting 
and offending our readers, by the useless exhibition of such hideous 
and harrowing details. We cannot ourselves, more than can, we 
imagine, any one who reads it, contemplate the picture without a 
shudder of horror. But we have not selected the subject either 
wantonly or in thoughtlessness. The disagreeableness of a duty 
forms no plea for its non-performance; and while scenes such as these 
are of daily and hourly occurrence, it is the imperative duty of every 
one who can even stir a finger in the matter, to do so to the utmost 
of his power, with a view to their future prevention. It is highly 
gratifying to see that the subject is likely to have the notice of the 
Legislature, the Report of Mr. Chadwick which we are now con- 
sidering having been made by him at the desire of the Home Secre- 
tary, and presented by Royal Command to both Houses; but, in the 
world at large, it is very probable that many who could not give the 
time requisite to wade through a long and in great measure statis- 
tical document of nearly 300 closely printed pages, might yet in our 
journal thus become acquainted with some of the chief features of 
the case, and a slight sketch of the proposed remedy. If we can in 
this way add at all to the number of those who are aware of the evil 
and take an interest in its removal, we shall rest satisfied with the 


conviction that this portion at least of our space has not been un- 
worthily or uselessly occupied. 
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This harmful delay of interment beyond a reasonable time after 
death, arises chiefly from the difficulty felt by the poorer classes in 
meeting the expenses of afuneral. ‘These, in the present way of 
managing such matters, are generallyf{much greater than is really ne-’ 
cessary. The ceremony, ina majority of instances, is performed, as 
it is called, ‘‘ two or three deep:”—that is to say, the relatives ap- 
ply to some pseudo-functionary, who applies to a second, who 
applies to the real undertaker; each party of course pocketing a 
handsome per-centage. 

The desire to obtain for themselves and families a decent inter- 
ment, praiseworthy in itself, leads to associations for that purpose. 
The horrible circumstances to which these associations themselves 
sometimes lead, require to be examined. ‘Their remote con- 
sequences are as revolting as they are unforeseen. “ Burial clubs” 
—-almost invariably got up between an undertaker and a_ publican 
for their mutual benefit—are societies to which the members pay 
small weekly or monthly subscriptions, and a premium for ad- 
mission; in return for which they receive a stipulated allowance at 
thedeath of each member of their family, or secure a sum to be paid 
to their family on their own decease, to provide for the funeral. 
By the rules of the society, it is always provided that the funeral 
shall only be performed by that one undertaker, as well as that a 
good proportion of the club-money shall be spent in liquor at the 
periodical meetings held at the public-house, and an_ allowance for 
liquor is even made on the occasion of each funeral. Another rule 
is added, that any member of the society imputing blame to either of 
these worthies and unable to make good his allegations to the satis- 
faction of the proper officers (viz. the accused parties!) shall be 
fined—and this beautiful society is thoroughly organised. Of course 
the only probable or possible results of these combinations of low 
cunning against the necessities of poverty and the blindness of ignor- 
ance are,—first, considerable gain to low publicans and greedy un- 
dertakers ; secondly, a never-failing spread of drunkenness and all its 
attendant demoralization among the entrapped mem !:ers. 

This alone would be quite sufficient to call loudly for the removal 
of such societies. Butthis is nothing. The system of jcbbing in- 
troduced by the publicans and undertakers soon spreads to the mem- 
bers : and their imitation and its consequences proceed as might be 
expected from so iniquitous a beginning. 

The insecurity of the burial societies has, under the anxiety of feeling of 
the working classes, lest they might fail of their object from the failure of 
the club, led to multiplied insurances for adults, thence for families, and for 
children; and thence has arisen high gains on the death of each child,—in 
other words, a bounty for neglect and infanticide. Those who are aware of 
the moral condition of a large proportion of the population, will expect 
that such an interest would, sooner or later, have its operation on some de- 
praved minds to be found in every class. 
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Mr. Robert Hawksworth, the Visitor to the Manchester and Salford 
District Provident Society, recently stated to me,—‘‘ Here, the mode of 
conducting the funerals—the habits of drinking at the time of assemblage 
at the house, before the corpse is removed, renewed on the return from the 
funeral, when they drink to excess, the long retention cf the body in the 
one room, are all exceedingly demoralizing. The occasion of a funeral is 
commonly looked to, amongst the lowest grade, as the occasion of ‘astir;’ 
the occasion of the drinking is viewed at the least with complacency.” A 
minister in the neighbourhood of Manchester expressed his sorrow on 
observing a great want of natural feeling, and great apathy at the funerals. 
The sight of a free flow of tears was a refreshment which he seldom re- 
ceived. He was, moreover, often shocked by a common phrase amongst 
women of the lowest class—‘ Aye, aye, the child will not live; it is in the 
burial club.” 

The actual cost of the funcral of a child varies from 11. to 30s. The 
allowance from the clubs in that town on the occurrence of the death of a 
child are usually 3/. and extend to 4/. and 5/, But insurances for such 
payments on the deaths of children are made in four or five of these burial 
societies; and an officer mentioned to me an instance where one man 
had insured such payments in no less than nineteen different burial- clubs in 
Manchester. Officers of these societies, relieving officers, and others whose 
administrative duties put them in communication with the lowest classes in 
those districts, express their moral conviction of the operation ‘of such 
bounties to produce instances of the visible neglect of children; of which 
they are witnesses. They often say—‘ You are not treating the child pro- 
perly ; it will not live: is it in the club?” and the answer corresponds with 
the impression produced by the sight. Mr. Gardiner, the clerk to the Man- 
chester Union, in the course of his exercise of the important functions of 
registering the causes of death, deemed the cause assigned by a labouring 
man for the death of a child unsatisfactory, and on staying to inquire found 
that popular rumour assigned the death to wilful starvation :— 

“The child (according to a statement of the case) had been entered in at 
least ten burial clubs; and its parents had six other children, who only 
lived from nine to eighteen months respectively. They had recieved 201. 
from several burial clubs for one of these children, and they expected to 
receive at least as much on account of this child. An inquest was held at 
Mr. Gardiner’s instance, when several persons, who had known the deceased, 
stated that she was a fine fat child shortly after her birth, but that she soon 
became quite thin, was badly clothed, and seemed as if she did not get a 
Sufficiency of food. She was mostly in the care of a girl six or seven years 
of age: her father bore the character of a drunken man. He had another 
child, which was in several burial clubs, and was a year old when it died; 
the child’s mother stated that the child was more than ten months old, but 
she could not recollect the day of her birth: she thought its complaint was 
convulsions, in which it died. It had been ill about seven weeks; when it 
took ill, she had given it some oil of aniseeds and squills, which she had 
procured from Mr. Smith, a druggist. Since then she had given it nothing 
in the way of medicine, except some wine and water, which she gave it 
during the last few days of its life, when it could not suck or take gruel. 
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lt was in three burial clubs ; her husband told her that they had received 
upwards of 20/, from burial clubs in which the other child had been 
entered; none of her children who had died were more than eighteen 
months old. 

“A surgeon stated, that he had made a post-mortem examination of the 
body of deceased; it was then in an advanced state of decomposition, but 
not so far gone as to interfere with the examination. There was no appear- 
ance of external violence on the body, but there was an extreme degree of 
emaciation. The brain was healthy, and gave no indication of convulsions 
having been the cause of death ; the process of teething had not commenced ; 
had such been the case, it might have led to the supposition that fits might 
have occurred; the lungs, heart, stomach, and intestines were in a natural 
and healthy state. 

‘The jury having expressed it as their opinion that the evidence of the 
parents was made up for the occasion, and entitled to no credit, returned the 
following verdict :—‘ Died through want of nourishment ; but whether oc- 
casioned by a deficiency of food, or by disease of the liver and spine, brought 
on by improper food and drink, or otherwfse, does not appear.’ ”’ 

No further steps were taken upon this verdict; and the man enforced payments 
upon his insurances from ten burial clubs, and obtained from them a total 
sum of 342. 3s. for the burial of this one child. Two similar cases came 
under the notice of Mr. Coppock, the Clerk and Superintendent-Registrar 
of the Stockport Union, in both of which he prosecuted the parties for 
murder. In one case, where three children had been poisoned with arsenic, 
the father was tried, with the mother, and convicted at Chester, and sentenced 
to be transported for life, but the mother was acquitted. In the other case, 
where the judge summed up for conviction, the accused, the father, was, to 
the astonishment of every one, acquitted. In this case the body was ex- 
humed after interment, and arsenic was detected in the stomach. In conse- 
quence of the suspicion raised upon the death, on which the accusation was 
made in the first case, the bodies of two other children were taken up and 
examined, when arsenic was found in the stomach. In all these cases pay- 
ments on the deaths of the children were insured from burial clubs: the 
cost of the coffin and burial dues would not be more than about 1/., and the 
allowance from the club is 3/. 

It is remarked, on these dreadful cases, by the Superintendent Registrar, 
that the children who were boys, and therefore likely to be useful to the 
parents, were not poisoned ; the female children-were the victims. It was 
the clear opinion of the medical officers that infanticides have been committed 
in Stockport to obtain the burial money. Cases of the culpable neglect of 
children who were insured in several clubs had been observed in Preston. 
The collector of a burial society, one of the most respectable in Manchester, 
stated to me strong grounds for believing that it had become a practice to 
neglect children for the sake of the money allowed. The practice of in- 
suring in a number of these clubs was increasing. He gave the following 
description of the frauds to which the clubs were exposed :— 

‘A great number of individuals have themselves and family in two or 
more societies, and by that means realize a great sum of money at the death 


of any of them; and I have no doubt at all in saying that a great many 
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deaths are occasioned through neglect, when there is a great sum to be ob- 
tained at their decease. Such cases as these generally happen amongst the 
lower orders of society. 

“In reference to cases of undoubted imposition, I will just name a few out 
of a great many. A person residing in Manchester wished to enter herself and 
grandchild into our society. We wentto the house, and there were from ten to 
twelve individuals present, the greater part of them children,—two of them 
somewhere about three months old. I asked who it was that was going to 
enter? The mistress of the house spoke up, and said it was herself and 
her grandchild. I asked which was her grandchild? She took up a very 
fine child in her arms and said that was it, and asked me would it do ?—to 
which I answered yes. The other was a very thin ghastly-looking child. I 
asked what was the matter with it? She said she could not tell; it had been 
so from the time it was born. I assure you, sir, it was an awful sight to 
look at. A thought struck me when I came out, that if the child died they 
might say it was the child I entered, so I determined to keep my eye on it 
every time I called, which was once a fortnight. In four months afterwards 
this thin child died, and according to my anticipations they brought a notice 
of death for the child I had not entered. I went down to visit, and on 
looking at it, and examining it, I pronounced it not the child I had entered. 
She said it was, and a great contest arose for about an hour, during which 
time I asked her were there not two children about the same age when first 
I came into her house? which she denied at first, but afterwards admitted 
it. I then asked her was not one of them a very fine and the other a very 
thin child? to which she answered yes, I then asked her whether it was 
the finest or the thin one I entered? She answered the finest one, I then 
asked her was that the fine one? She said, yes. I then asked her where 
was the thinchild? She pointed to one that was sleeping in a bed, and said 
that wasit. I looked at it, and said this was the child I entered. I then 
asked her how it was that this child which was sleeping had become so fat 
and the other so thin? to which she said she could not tell. Now I said to 
her, it is clear enough how you have done this ; you showed me that living 
child, and gave me the name of the one that is dead, which she denied 
having done; and so we were compelled to give her the money because we 
had no means of finding it out but by some one in the house telling of her. 
But since, a little light has been thrown on it by her husband uttering a 
saying when he was drunk one day when I was there. This was the saying! 
—‘ A bright set of boys you are, burying the living for the dead !”— 
meaning that we gave burial money for a living child; but he was imme- 
diately stopped by his wife. 

‘* Another case, a woman in Salford, entered herself and two sons, and 
one of them was far gone in consumption ; this we discovered, and on asking 
why she did it, she said she thought she could get a few pounds to bury 
him. Another, a man entered his wife, and she lay dying at the same time. 
When we asked him where his wife was, he pointed to a woman that was 
sitting by the fire side, and said that was her: but his wife died before she 
became amember. Another person, in order to obtain the funeral money, 
kept his child three weeks, until it was in a state of decomposition. The 
last case, out of many more that might be named, is rather ludicrous : 
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‘‘A man and his wife, residing in Cotton-street, agreed that one of them, 
namely, the husband, should pretend to be dead, in order that the wife 
might receive his funeral money ; accordingly the wife proceeds in due form 
to give notice of his death; the visiting officer on behalf of the society, 
whose duty it was to see the corpse, repairs to the house, enters the chamber, 
and inquires for deceased; the should-be disconsolate widow points him to 
the body of her late husband, whose chin was tied up with a handkerchief 
in the attitude of death; he surveys the corpse—the eyelids seem to move; 
he feels the pulse, the certain signs of life are there ; the officer pronounceth 
him not dead; she in return says, he is dead, for there has not been a 
breath in him since 12 o’clock last night. The neighbours are called in; a 
discussion ensues between the wife and the officer: some declare they saw 
the husband at the door that morning giving a light. He (the officer) 
requires her to bring a doctor; she goes, and says she can’t get one to come; 
the officer goes and brings one, who ordered him to be raised up in the bed, 
and having obtained some water, the doctor, while the man was sitting up, 
dashed it in his face.” 

The man was apprehended and taken before the magistrates for the fraud. 
Sir Charles Shaw, the Commissioner of Police, directed that he should be 
produced in court in the same dress in which he had been laid out and was 
apprehended, which produced a very salutary effect. 


The downhill path of crime when once entered,is trodden with a 
fearfully increasing rapidity. From the want of feeling and reck- 
lessness of character generated by such societies, they soon learn to 
turn a safeguard against distress intoa means of gain. The prospect 
of pecuniary advantage from the death of a child, working on people 
in whose eyes life, whether their own or that of others, has long 
been rendered comparatively valueless by the want of every human 
appliance to make it happy or desirable, soon and inevitably pro- 
duces a carelessness for its safety ; which, as the above extract too 
plainly shews, leads to its actual murder by culpable neglect. But 
even the crime of infanticide—the horrible and unnatural murder of 
a child by its parents for the sake of gain—is not the blackest item 
in this appalling list of consequences. There are cases on record, in 
which not only is the actual crime committed a more awful violation 
of the laws of God, although beyond the reach of those of man, but 
where the disregard of life by the owner caused by protracted misery, 
and the absence of moral feeling in all likelihood to be traced to 
hopeless ignorance, are mingled with such an evident strength of 
disinterested natural affection, as to render the sad end a still more 
fearful and infinitely more melancholy subject of contemplation. A 
man, having entered a society on such terms that his burial money 
amounted to about £50, enquired of the secretary whether in the 
event of hiscommitting suicide his widow could {still be entitled to 


the money. Receiving an answer in the affirmative, he immediately 
took poison !! 
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A system whose ultimate results are such as to hold out a pre- 
mium to infanticide in the form of immediate gain, and to work up 
men rendered desperate by misery to the commission of suicide by 
the perversion of their best affections, must be rotten at its heart's 
core. Itis from the government alone that an adequate remedy 
can be expected, and a national evil more deeply needing redress, 
and with more irresistible claims on their attention, there does not 
and cannot exist. 

So enormous is the waste of life in crowded and ill-regulated town 
districts from many different causes,—but of which the one we are 
examining is unquestionably the monster evil—that the annual 
number of the deaths in London vary from one in thirty (and even 
in some parts still more) up to one in fifty-six as giving the greatest 
duration of metropolitan life. Provincial towns are sometimes still 
worse. In some of them, in the worse conditioned districts, the 
average reaches the appalling amount of one in twenty-four. In 
healthy rural districts the average age is about sixty-four. These 
are facts established beyond controversy by district statistical returns. 
The horrid truth then is now apparent, that the mean duration of 
life to the population of our large towns is shortened by about one 
half of its proper length. When we remember that an individual 
seldom arrives at his proper degree of usefulness to the community 
before the age of twenty, we perceive that this in effect reduces the 
worth of a man’s life to his country to between one half and one-third 
of its legitimate value. A state where the cost of rearing and main- 
taining children to the age of manhood, is, in a large proportion of 
instances, repaid by a term of serviceable existence so far short of 
that ordained by nature, cannot but experience in that single fact a 
potent drawback on her prosperity. Looking upon the matter as a 
point of political economy, there is clearly in a well-ordered flourish- 
ing state whose members attain their true natural age, in the enjoy- 
ment of average health, some fixed portion of the aggregate capital 
of the community continually lend in the bringing-up of 
children. A general shortening of life, by diminishing the period to 
be assigned to the labours of one generation, of course demands a 
larger proportionate supply of children, and with it necessitates the 
employment of a greater share of the national wealth in their main- 
tenance and education. By whatever amount, therefore, this portion 
exceeds the former, to that amount is the body politic prejudiced by 
the sinking of that fraction of its capital in a non-remunerat- 
ing investment. In asking for legislative aid, we may appcal 
as confidently to the mere politician as to the philanthropist. 

The case of burials is strictly analogous to that of births. The cost 
of every funeral above the fixed number properly proportionate to the 
population, is so much capital necessarily employed without any pro- 
fitable return, and therefore so far a positive detriment to the com- 
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munity. ‘lhe gross amount of this item of course would be much 
below that of the former, but still, far from inconsiderable. It appears 
upon calculation, from statistical returns, that the expense of the 
total number of funerals in England and Wales in one year is about 
£4,871,000. Evidence was given by a Mr. Wild, an undertaker, 
that the existing expenses of funerals might by good management be 
reduced at least one half, and the respectability of the ceremony at 
the same time increased rather than diminished. Were this carefully 
done, and by proper sanitary regulations an average length of life 
restored to the dwellers in towns, by which we might hope certainly 
for a diminution of one fifth of the number of burials, we should 
then have the yearly sum required by England and Wales for their 
burials only two-fifths of the above, or £1,948,400; leaving an 
annual saving to the nation, exclusive of Scotland, of £2,922,600 in 
the item of interments alone. We shall presently have to mention 
what would seem to be the most appropriate application of tlus 
surplus, were the plan herein suggested to be adopted by the 
legislature. 

The grand engine in the work of diminishing the many evils of 
interments would be found in those sanitary measures which should 
remove their present appalling frequency. This being done, it is 
proposed that all burials in towns or within churches, without any 
exception whatsoever, should be forbidden by law. In order to 
guard the public against the necessities of sepulture being turned 
into a pecuniary speculation by either individuals or joint-stock 
cemetery companies, it is advised that national cemeteries should be 
erected by Government,which, together with the whole superintend- 
ence of the public health, should be entrusted to the care of an 
efficient corps of responsible officers duly qualified by medical and 
other knowledge. 

There appear to be but two claims of existing interests to com- 
pensation that require consideration ;—those of the clergy and the 
wise d ng undertakers. Neither of these need present any real 
ovstacle, 


In the case of the ministers of the Established Church in large towns, the 
surplice fees, including the burial dues, are to be considered as the main 
parts of their incomes. They have no tithes, and no other means of liveli- 
hood. But the burial dues are so variously regulated—in some places by 
custom, in other places by local Acts—that it is scarcely practicable to lay 
down any one scale in respect to them that would not operate unequally and 
unjustly. Complaints from cemetery companies are made in respect to the 
existing scales of compensation, which did not appear to be within my pro- 
vince to investigate. It appeared to me that the only satisfactory mode of 
determining the amount of compensation would be an adjudication and exa- 
mination of the case of each parish. This would be a service, which the 
Commissioners for the Commutation of Tithes would be competent to 
render. 
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Ifit be decided that the protection so much needed by all classes, espe- 
cially by the poorest, in respect to the expense of interments shall be given, 
by empowering officers of health to carry out regulations the same in prin- 
ciple as those which have given relief and satisfaction in well regulated com- 
munities, it may then be submitted for consideration, whether the cases of 
the tradesmen who have devoted themselves entirely to the business of sup- 
plying funeral materials and service, and who will be wholly superseded, 
could not be brought within any legitimate principles and precedents of com- 
pensation, for the loss of their existing multiform monopoly by the whole or 
any portion of the supply having been transferred to officers responsible to 
the public. By means of such transference, the public gain will, in propor- 
tion to its completeness, be immense. Without it there is no apparent means 
of change or compensation that will not increase the existing expenses, and 
also increase the train of existing evils consequent on those expenses, What- 
ever may be the sacrifice or inconvenience experienced by this class of 


tradesmen from such a transference, it were a lamentable misdirection of | 


sympathy to sustain their pecuniary interests at the expense of the perpetua- 
tion of the enormous pecuniary sacrifices of the poorest and most helpless 
classes. But it may be submitted that the large work of charity and justice 
to the public from the change proposed, need not be accomplished by the 
sacrifice of the real principals in the business of undertaking. If the altera- 
tions proposed were not made, it is nevertheless probable that this business 
will be considerably changed. The practicability and advantage of the con- 
solidation of the business of the supply of funeral materials and services 
under one general management with the cemetery, and the acceptability of 
the institution of a place for the reception and care of the dead previous to 
interment, are attested by the fact of which I am informed, that in conse- 
quence of the proposed measures having been necessarily developed by the 
course of the present inquiry from a multitude of witnesses, joint stock com- 
panies are now preparing to adopt, as a source of emolument, similar ar- 
rangements. 


The selection of the sites of national cemeteries would, of course, 
be entrusted to competent authorities, and only made after a careful 
and comprehensive survey. It is remarked, and the suggestion we 
think not unlikely to be found valuable, that for those connected 
with London an advantageous situation might perhaps be found on 
the banks of the river ; which, if such were the case, would certainly 
have one great recommendation in the facility and economy of con- 
veyance by appropriate funeral barges over “the great silent high- 
way.” This advantage it would be of much more importance to 
secure in the metropolis than elsewhere, to avoid the unseemly delays 
and interruptions inevitable during the progress of a funeral through 
the streets of a crowded city. The purchase of the ground and the 
structural arrangements would be appropriately confided to the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests. : 

The great question of the expense forces itself on the attention 
early in the consideration of such a scheme, and is met by Mr. Chad- 
Wick at once, and in a sensible and business-like manner. We have 
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shown that, under proper management, we might expect an annual 
saving to the nation of upwards of two millions; and in this itis 
calculated there would be found, indirectly, a fund amply sufficient 
to defray all the costs of the erection of national cemeteries within 
some years, as well as to make due compensation for all losses suf- 
fered by existing interests. The proposed manner of applying and 
exhibiting it is as follows: The primary expenses of the cemeteries 
should be raised by loans bearing interest, the repayment of the 
interest and principal of which should be spread over a term of 
several years. (Suppose 80.) This repayment would be defrayed 
in point of fact out of the above-mentioned national saving, but it 
would be charged directly as part of the reduced expenses of in- 
terments. The public, that is, by having the full ultimate benefit 
of economy in funerals deferred for a time, would themselves uncon- 
sciously pay off in a few years the whole of the original outlay. 
Burial fees and existing dues would still be collected, and it is 
expected would form a fund sufficient to pay all compensations 
awarded by Parliament to such present interests as might be injured ; 


leaving perhaps a surplus to be expended in sanitary measures for 
the benefit of the general health. 


On the eight chief cemeteries opened in the metropolis by private com- 
panies, and comprising about 260 acres, or considerably more than the 
space occupied by all the parochial and private burial grounds whatever, a 
capital of about £400,000 has been invested. The expenses of litigation 
and of procuring Acts of Parliament, and purchasing grounds, must have 
been excessively heavy; and it appears probable that, for an amount not 
much greater or not exceeding it by more than one-fifth, superior national 
cemeteries, with houses of reception and appropriate chapels, may be formed 
on the present scale of expenditure of these companies, and in a style com- 
mensurate with what is due to the metropolis of the empire. If the charge 
of the purchase of the land and the structural arrangements be spread over 
50 years, and the payment of the money charged, with interest, on the 
burials of persons of the higher and middle classes, the amount might be 
included in the total charges for funerals above estimated for the several 
classes, which charges, though so much below the amount at present usually 
paid, are yet higher than asserted to be necessary by respectable tradesmen, 
ready to verify their assertions by sureties to supply the materials and service 
of an equal or of a better description for the public than that which they 
now obtain. If the charges of the new cemeteries and establishments at such 
rates as those suggested were taken as substitutes for the existing rates of 
charge for graves, the new rates would be for the middle and higher classes 
greatly below the charges usually found in undertakers’ bills and executors’ 
accounts. Ifthose new expenses were levied in the shape of a poll tax, or 
as burial dues, a sum of about 5d. per head per annum (exclusive of the ex- 
pense of collection) would suffice in the metropolis to}repay the principal and 


interest of purchase-money in thirty years, and also to defray the annual es- 
tablishment charges. 
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The chief features of the general idea here broached are taken 
from the regulations in force with regard to the national cemeteries 
at Munich and Frankfort. A detailed account of their management 
is given in the appendix, as well as plans of the buildings attached 
to them. It is impossible to gothrough them without at once seeing 
their excellence, and acknowledging the credit they do the govern- 
ments under whose administration they were produced. We were 
surprised, on perusing them, to find how very far some of our con- 
tinental neighbours have surpassed us in so important a point of 
domestic polity. The neglect of it so long, in an age of such wide- 
spread general improvement, and in the midst of such fatal evidence 
of its importance, seciis almost a species of national fatuity. We 
will not fear that this unaccountable apathy can continue much 
longer. It is impossible that such astounding facts as are here dis- 
closed, can be made publicly known, without exciting a general 
movement for redress that cannot fail in its intent.’ The labour and 
skill which have evidently been bestowed by Mr. Chadwick on the 
preparation of this report, may well be expected to prove in their 
effects a valuable boon to the country. A very great portion of it 
is naturally a mass of minute numerical and statistical detail, into 
any of which it would be quite beside our province to enter. We 
shall be content to close with a passage on the decoration and im- 
provements of cemeteries, showing how attractive an object a place 
of national sepulture under proper auspices may become; and how 

easy to avoid aggravating the horrors of death to weak or timid 
minds by the revolting ideas presented by the crowded and festering 
charnels of the metropolis. 


Mr. Wordsworth, in a paper first published by Mr. Coleridge, has thus 
expressed the same sentiments, and the feelings, which it is admitted, are 
entitled to regard, in legislating upon this subject :— 

“Tn ancient times, as is well known, it was the custom to bury the dead 
beyond the walls of towns and cities, and among the Greeks and Romans 
they were frequently interred by the way sides. 

‘I could here pause with pleasure, and invite the reader to indulge with 
me in contemplation of the advantages which must have attended such a 
practice. We might ruminate on the beauty which the monuments thus 
placed must have borrowed from the surrounding images of nature, from the 
trees, the wild flowers, from a stream running within ‘sight or hearing, from 
the beaten road, stretching its weary length hard by. °Many tender simili- 
tudes must these objects have presented to the mind of the traveller leaning 
upon one of the tombs, or reposing in the coolness of its shades, whether he 
had halted from weariness, or in compliance with the invitation, ‘ Pause 
traveller,’ so often found upon the monuments. And to its epitaph must have 
been supplied strong appeals to visible appearances or immediate impressions, 
lively and affecting analogies of life as a journey—death as a sleep over- 
coming the tired wayfarer—of misfortune as a storm that falls suddenly upon 
bim—of beauty as a flower that passeth away, or of innocent pleasure as 
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one that may be gathered—of virtue that standeth firm as a rock against 
the beating waves;—of hope undermined insensibly like the poplar by the 
side of the river that has fed it, or blasted in a moment like a pine tree by 
the stroke of lightning on the mountain top—of admonitions and heart-stir- 
ring remembrances, like a refreshing breeze that comes without warning, or 
the taste of the waters of an unexpected fountain. ‘These and similar sug- 
gestions must have given formerly, to the language of the senseless stone, a 
voice enforced and endeared by the benignity of that nature with which it 
was in unison. 

‘We in modern times have lost much of these advantages; and they are 
but a small degree counter-balanced to the inhabitants of large towns and 
cities, by the custom of depositing the dead within or contiguous to their 
places of worship, however splendid or imposing may be the appearance of 
those edifices, or however interesting or salutary may be the associations 
connected with them. Even were it not true, that tombs lose their monitory 
virtue when thus obtruded upon the notice of men occupied with the cares 
of the world, and too often sullied and defiled by those cares ; yet still, when 
death is in our thoughts, nothing can make amends for the want of the 
soothing influences of nature, and for the absence of renovation and decay 
which the fields and woods offer to the notice of the serious and contemplative 
mind. To feel the force of this sentiment, let a man only compare, in 
imagination, the unsightly manner in which our monuments are crowded 
together in the busy, noisy, unclean, and almost grassless churchyard of a 
large town, with the still seclusion of a Turkish cemetery in some remote 


place, and yet further sanctified by the grove of cypress in which it is em- 
bosomed.” 


Careful visible arrangements, of an agreeable nature, raise corresponding 
mental images and associations which diminish the terrors incident to the 
aspect of death. Individuals who have purchased portions of decorated 
cemeteries for their own interment in the metropolis, make a practice of 
visiting them for the sake, doubtless, of those solemn but tranquil thoughts 
which the place inspires as personally connected with themselves. The es- 
tablishment of a cemetery at Highgate was strongly opposed by the inha- 
bitants, but when its decorations with flowers and shrubs and trees, and its 
quiet seclusion was seen, applications were made for the purchase of keys, 
which conferred the privilege of walking in the cemetery at whatever time 
the purchaser pleased. If the chief private cemeteries in the suburbs of 
the metropolis were thrown open on a Sunday, they would on fine days be 
often thronged by a respectful population. Such private cemeteries as have 
been formed, though pronounced to be only improvements on the places of 
burial in this country, and far below what it would yet be practicable to 
accomplish, have indisputably been viewed with public satisfaction, and have 
created desires of further advances by the erection of national cemeteries. 
Abroad the national cemeteries have obtained the deepest hold on the affec- 
tions of the population. I have been informed by an accomplished traveller, 
who has carefully observed their effects, that cemeteries have been estab- 
lished near to all the large towns in the United States. To some of these 
cemeteries an horticultural garden is attached; the garden walks being 
connected with the places of interment, which, though decorated, are kept 
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apart. These cemeteries are places of public resort, and are there observed, 
as in other countries, to have a powerful effect in soothing the feelings of 
those who have departed friends, and in refining the feelings of all. At 
Constantinople, the place of promenade for Europeans is the cemetery, at 
Pera, which is planted with cypress, and has a delightful position on the 
side of a hill overloking the Golden Horn. The greatest public cemetery 
attached to that capital is at Scutari, which forms a beautiful grove, and 
disputes in attraction, as a place for readers, with the fountains and cloisters 
of the Mosques. 

In Russia, almost every town of importance has its burial place at a dis- 
tance from the town, laid out by the artichitect of the government. It is 
always well planted with trees, and is frequently ornamented with good 
pieces of sculpture. Nearly every German town has its cemetery at a distance 
from the town, planted with trees and ornamented with public and private 
monuments. Most of the cemeteries have some choice works of art or 
public monument, whieh alone would render them an object of attraction. 
For instance, at Saxe Weimar, the cemetery contains the tombs of Goethe 
and Schiller placed in the mausoleum of the ducal family. In Turkey, 
Russia, and Germany the poorer classes have the advantages of interment 
in the national cemeteries. In Russia it is the practice to hold festivals twice 
a-year over the graves of their friends. In several parts of Germany 
similar customs prevail. At Munich, the festival on All Saints’ Day 
(November the 1st) is described as one of the most extraordinary spectacles 
that is to be seen in Europe. The tombs are decorated in a most remarkable 
manner with flowers, natural and artificial, branches of trees, canopies, pic- 
tures, sculptures, and every conceivable object that can be applied to orna- 
ment or decorate. The labour bestowed on some tombs requires so much 
time, that it is commenced two or three days beforehand, and protected 
while going on by a temporary roof. During the whole of the night pre- 
ceding the 1st of November, the relations of the dead are occupied in com- 
pleting the deeoration of the tombs, and during the whole of All Saints’ 
Day and the day following, being All Souls Day, the cemetery is visited by 
the entire population of Munich, including the king and queen, who go 
there on foot, and many strangers from distant parts. Mr. London states 
that, when he was there, it was estimated that 50,000 persons had walked 
round the cemetery in one day, the whole, with very few exceptions, dressed 
in black. On November the 8rd, about mid-day, the more valuable deco- 
rations are removed, and the remainder left to decay from the effects of time 
and weather. 





Art. Il].—History of Letter-Writing from the Earliest Period to 
the Fifth Century. By Wiuuiam Roserts, Esq.—Pickering. 


Mr. Roserts has given usa very complete and satisfactory work, so 
far as the title of his volume indicates or requires. It is a production: 
of extensive learning, great labour, and that of one who has been sus- 
tained by a love for his subject ; and no doubt it will become a 
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standard library book, to be often consulted by the philosophical as 
well as the classical reader. Indeed it traverses in a masterly man- 
ner a field which never before has been systematically and historically 
examined, at least by any English author. Leaving little that is essen- 
tial to be supplied by future labourers; at the same time that it 
furnishes a mode which may very serviceably be observed and fol- 
lowed throughout other and future times. 

Mr. Roberts observes that Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny have given 
incidentally some apposite and spirited remarks upon the proper style 
of an epistle, and that after them Philostratus, of the era of Severus 
the First, wrote sensibly.on the same subject. Libanius, the pre- 
ceptor of the Emperor Julian, and Symmachus, who was raised to 
the consulship about the close of the fourth century, appear not only 
to have been indefatigable letter-writers, but to have considered 
themselves as authorities and models in that department. The 
letters of Libanius amount in number, we believe, to nearly two 
thousand. Gibbon speaks contemptuously of him. Many of them 
were written to Julian, whoin return sometimes acquitted himself 
well in the same line. Gregory Nazianzen, a Christian father of the 
same age, was eminent for epistolary elegance, and in writing to his 
friend Nicobulus expressed himself happily on some of the properties 
and rules in this department. We shall, before closing our paper, 
cite the epistle, both on account of its interest as aspecimen, and 
for its correct suggestive criticism. 

From the time of the bishop just now mentioned, Mr. Roberts is 
not acquainted with any other writer who has professedly dwelt on 
this species of composition till Erasmus, in his treatise De Epistolis 
Conscribendis, promulgated laws on the subject. There were, how- 
ever, multitudes who wrote letters in the Latin tongue; so pedanti- 
cally indeed as to retard the advances of epistolary improvement in 
the slowly formed vernacular languages of modern Europe, especially 
in French, English, and German; for the Italians and Spaniards, 
prompted perhaps by constitutional attributes of mind, although 
very different in their features, and also by the less reluctant 
character of their tongues, appear to have employed themselves in 
making collections of private letters, before any publication of the 
kind appeared in the other countries of modern civilization which we 
have named. Montaigne not only represents the Italians as the 
chief publishers of letters, but says, he possessed in his own library, 
a hundred volumes of such publications; and many collections have 
since his days enriched the literature of Italy. With regard to Spain, 
there the seholars printed letters in their own language, before the 
polished age of Charles the Fifth. The French, however, at length 
became great writers and collectors in this way, Voiture and Balzac 
being for some time the favourites of Europe, serving to lend ease, 
fluency, and polish to their language. In Germany the amiable 
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Gellert seems to have been long the “avorite; displaying, as Hayley 
has characterized him, ‘‘an uncop:mon share of that tender melan- 
choly, that religious fervour, thx. innocent playfulness of fancy, and 
that spirit of genuine friendship, which gave such attraction to the 
correspondence of Cowper.” . 

It would carry us far beyond our limits were we to attempt 
a catalogue raisonnée of English letter-writers, much more would the 
effort to apportion to each of them their proper station. Nay, the 
office even would necessarily prove an ungrateful one were we to en- 
deavour to balance the merits of the French and the English in this 
branch of composition. If we are to believe Melmoth and Warton, 
our gay neighbours have greatly the advantage of us. Still this con- 
cession may have been too readily and contemptuously yielded. 
Certainly, it must not be granted that either this branch of compo- 
sition is so lw—so unimportant, or that the mental features of 
_our national character are so feeble and inferior, as to lead to 
the disparaging conclusion which some amongst us have come to. 

“ Letters,” says Bacon, “ such as are written from wise men, are, 
of all the words of men, in my judgement the best.” ‘‘ The writing 
of letters,” to quote Locke, “‘ enters so much into all the occasions 
of life, that no gentleman can avoid shewing himself in composition 
of this kind. Occurrences will daily force him to make this use of 
his pen, which lays open his breeding, his sense, and his abilities to a 
severer examination than any oral discourse.” In the words of 
Gibbon,—* We all delight to talk of ourselves, and it is only in 
letters, in writing to a friend, that we can enjoy that conversation, 
not only without reproach or interruption, but with the highest 
me rend and mutual satisfaction.” And Dr. Johnson in his 

ambler has amongst other dicta said that nothing is to be refused 
admission in a letter which would be proper in any other method of 
treating the same subject ;—that letters are written to the great and 
the mean, to the learned and to the ignorant, at rest and in distress, 
in sport and in passion. How ample then isthe scope, how varied 
the demands of this species of composition! And can it be probable 
that the affluent, the deep-toned, and the genial witted minds of the 
English people are altogether barren or greatly deficient of ability 
and meritorious display in such a capable and expanded field ? 

Lord Collingwood, in one of his letters to a daughter, containing 
a variety of admirable advice, thus expresses himself on the subject 
of epistolary writing, when by a lady especially :—‘‘ No sportsman,” 
he says, “ ever hits a partridge without aiming at it; and skill is 
acquired by repeated attempts. It is the same thing in every art ; 
unless you aim at perfection, you will never attain it; but frequent 
attempts will make it easy. Never, therefore, do anything with in- 
difference. Whether it is to mend a rent in your garment, or finish 
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the most delicate piece of art, endeavour to do it as perfectly as pos- 
sible. When you write a letter, give it your greatest care, that it 
may be as perfect in all its parts as you can make it. Let the sub- 
ject be sense, expressed in the most plain, intelligible, and elegant 
manner that you are capable of. If in a familiar epistle you should 
be playful and jocular, guard carefully that your wit be not sharp, 
so as to give pain to any person; and before you write a sentence, 
examine it, even the words of which it is composed, that there be 
nothing vulgar or inelegant in them. Remember, my dear, that 
your letter is the picture of your brains; and those whose brains are 
a compound of folly, nonsense, and impertinence, are to blame to 
exhibit them to the contempt of the world, or the pity of their 
friends. ‘To write a letter with negligence, without proper stops, 
with crooked lines and great flourishing dashes, is inelegant; it 
argues either great ignorance of what is proper, or great indifference 
towards the person to whom it is addressed; and is consequently 
disrespectful. It makes no amends to add an apology, for having 
scrawled a sheet of paper; or bad pens, for you should mend them; 
or want of time, for nothing is more important to you, or to which 
your time can more properly be devoted. I think I can know the 
character of a lady pretty nearly by her hand writing. ‘The dashers 
are all impudent, however they may conceal it from. themselves or 
others; and the scribblers flatter themselves with the vain hope, 
that, as their letter cannot be read, it may be mistaken for 
sense.” 

Now, all this is excellent advice to young ladies, and was beauti- 
fully becoming the gallant writer, who, separated from his family b 
public duty, still strove to conduct the education of his children, 
and to inculcate every female accomplishment as well as every sterling 
virtue. But still, it is as impossible, by rule and lesson to make a 
first-rate epistolary correspondent, as it would by schooling, to form 
and fashion a William Cowper, whose letters are by many thought 
almost unrivalled in the English language; and this not merely be- 
cause there was something in and about the man that cannot be 
matched, but because he imprinted upon paper, in his letters, with 
unequalled fidelity and simplicity, his own attractive and extraordi- 
nary character,—his real and actual history, social and mental, with 
far more accuracy and particularity than the most impartial closct 
companion could possibly have done. 

As for the letters of Pope, they are extremely elegant, but too 
rhetorical and declamatory ; in fact, they are not properly familiar 
letters at all, having been written for the world, not to his friends 
merely—not in the consciousness of privacy, but as disclosing uni- 
versal secrets. Swift, no doubt, was free from these faults and cer- 
tain other sources of failure; but then, although models in the way 
of a clear business-like style, they are the records also of a sour and 
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embittered spirit, and are without the language of the heart, wantin 
which, friendly letter-writing is a term which seems self-contradict- 
ing. Poets, it has been said, might be presumed to furnish the best 
specimens in this kind of composition; inasmuch as it is supposed 
that he who finds himself at liberty to escape from the trammels of 
composition, will glide into unaffected wit, or sober quietly down 
into the familiar sensible man. Accordingly, not a few of the 
rhyming race have won laurels in this field, among whom Gray holds 
a very high rank. He was most elaborate in his poetry,—scholastic 
and finished. But in his letters he becomes comparatively easy, is 
extremely graceful, and displays much feeling and true sentiment. 
You admire his fine understanding and are struck with the strength 
of his sagacity. Nevertheless, he is even here too sustained, too 
correct, and too polished to appear perfectly natural. Horace Wal- 
pole seems to have formed his style upon that of Gray, with whom 
he travelled, and is remarkable for sprightly garrulity and facetious 
sarcasm. But he was in all things the slave of elegant trifles; 
everything about him, it has well been said, was in little. Even what 
he had of heart was much artificialized, or governed by conven- 
tionalities. 

How contrary or superior to all that can be stated of the foregoing 
celebrities is the praise that must be bestowed upon the literary 
correspondence of the poet of Olney! How unwitting is his wit! 
How unstudied his pleasantry ! How profound and true his feeling ! 
Do you ever grow weary of his letters, read them often as you may, 
even of the most trifling texture or on the more trivial and common- 
place occurrences ? ‘This is an excellent test. 

The letters of eminent men cannot but always make very curious 
reading ; but the world could never have properly known thefextraor- 
dinary nature and the lovely eminence of Cowper had it not been for 
his correspondence. Long before the appearance of the collection, he 
had no doubt enjoyed a high popularity as a poet, still very little 
was understood of a man who lived so entirely secluded ; there were 
no anecdotes circulated abroad of his habits and daily conversation. 
But in his letters the world has obtained a most minute and very full 
idea of his entire soul and life, in which romance and purity, genius 
and refined delicacy commingled in an amazing manner. What 
strange contrarieties and conflicts have won for him universal admira- 
tion, sympathy, and love! In him there were combined the most 
sensitive shyness and the noblest ambition, a passionate desire for the 
most sequestered retirement and the truest knowledge of the world, 
the most terrible depression arising from constitutional horrors and 
enjoyment of the most playful imagination, all directed by a manly 
understanding and animated by the mildest affections. How then 
could his letters be other than inexpressibly delightful, seeing that 
they are the faithful transcript and the artless embodiment of his own 
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mind! There, some one has remarked, you have the most becoming 
attributes of the child, the woman, and the man in wonderful con- 
junction. Innocence and pleasure—enjoyment, sincerity and senti- 
ment, warmth and principle, overflowing of heart and simplicicity of 
purpose, are everywhere apparent to an attractive degree in every 
epistle, even when you are prepared for the most perfect playfulness ; 
or he indulges in the highest badinage. Such were some of the fea- 
tures of this most loveable of poets,—such some of the excellences 
of his unrivalled epistles—such a few suggestions concerning the 
secret of a rightly constructed and variedly rich collection of letters. 

The history of letter-writing ina large sense must be the history 
of civilization. Could we distinctly mark and trace its impulses, its 
aids, and its objects; we should be able also to present an account if 
not of the origin, at least of the early growth and complete develop- 
ment of several other tests of the advancement of society. Letter- 
writing is, in fact, an art not only of the useful but of the 
liberal kind, that must have had very extensive and influential 
bearings. 

But still the familiar interchange of letters must have been a com- 
paratively late feature in the history of civilized society ; and as 
proved by this fact amongst others, that Posting on any national 
systematic footing, such as is now established throughout Europe, is 
but a modern invention. France, it appears, was the originator and 
propagator of the system. No doubt, in very ancient times, the con- 
veyance of despatches, royal letters, and state messages by regular 
couriers was known, and this in certain recorded cases on a magnifi- 
cent scale. But still these arrangement were contrived merely for 
the service of governments and of courts. True, there were also, 
prior to the establishment of Post-offices, modes adopted by which 
business and private correspondence might be conducted. The con- 
veyance and delivery of letters were often part of the occupation of 
travelling pedlars. When commerce began to advance, regular con- 
veyances for correspondence were established between some of the 
pricipal cities either by municipal authorities or by concert of indi- 
viduals or associations. It is easy to see however that all such facili- 
ties must have been too irregular and insecure; that nothing short 
of a uniform, legalized, and protected system of post conveyance 
could meet the necessities of highly advanced society; and that till 
trifles, the most ordinary occurences in family affairs, and the grace- 
fulness of badinage found the readiest'and cheapest means of transit 
and interchange, there never could have grown into anything like 
ae ag the epistolary style of composition so prevalent at the pre- 
sent day. 

The ann and growth of still more subtle intellectual improve- 
ments might be noted and accompanied were we in a condition to 


point out and trace the early history of letter-writing. The first 
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employment of symbols to represent language, the invention of al- 
phabets, the discovery of substances upon which to impress signs, 
the fabrication of instruments to engrave or to write words, would 
be more or less perfectly arrived at, did we know with any degree 
of exactitude the beginning and primitive improvements inefamiliar 
correspondence. What an impulse must have been lent by the 
obvious facilities afforded by paper or substances akin to that ma- 
terial. And how nearly contemporaneous with a smooth surface, a 
pliant material for folding, and the use of a flexible sort of pen, may 
have been the skilful practiee of a running hand as wellas a fluent 
style of correspondence! All these and sundry other stages of ad- 
vancement in the world’s civilization must have given reciprocal ad- 
vantages, and been curiously indentified in respect of the time of 
their development. But not to theorize further, or to pay particular 
attention to the traditionary stories relative to the inventors of letter- 
writing, or even to dwell upon the very earliest specimens now known 
to exist, let us approach the classic age of antiquity. 

In the rich mass of ancient Grecian literature, we find no collec- 
tions of familiar letters, which are entitled tolbe called genuine, of any 
great value assuch; even those Greek epistles which have come down 
to us, being elaborate compositions for the most part, and dis- 
quisitional on matters of general interest or contemplative inquiry. 
There are absolutely no collections earlier than the familiar corre- 
spondence of Cicero and Pliny that can at all be compared with 
theirs ; because the letters of philosophers and rhetoricians to princes 
cannot properly be classed with the sort of literature which we are 
immediately considering. Now, when reflecting on the passion for 
news which animated the Greeks, and the extreme vivacity of their 
character, as well as the probability that the libraries of Athens 
were not destitute of such an amusing branch, it {seems rather sur- 
prising that we not only find such a small number of early Greek 
epistles, but so little said even by the rhetoricians, about the most 
admired of theirepistolary writers. Itis not till we arrive, as above 
remarked, at the era of Tully, that we find transmitted to us 
specimens of familiarity and friendship in correspondence belonging 
to the order of compositions we are more particularly reviewing. To 
show how desirabie it would be to become intimately acquainted 
with the illustrious characters of Greece, in her days of glory, by aid 
of their familiar letters, it is only necessary to point to the fact that 
compositions of the kind have been in remote times too, fabricated 
for the purpose of ascribing them to such splendid men as Themis- 
tocles, Socrates, Euripides, and others. 

It was, as Mr. Roberts observes, under the influence of Cicero’s 
genius, that the Romans took a sudden spring, were we even to con- 
fine the development to letter-writing, for he at once'gave and com- 
pleted the pattern. It isat this point that we first begin to meet 
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those genuine and excellent specimens of the art which make it 
not only the medium of free thought and intelligence, but the sim- 

le and confiding vehicle of domestic intercourse and private affection. 
Bolingbroke, many of whose epistles are admirable, goes the length to 
say in a postcript, ‘‘ Pliny wrote his letters for the public, so did 
Seneca, so did Balzac, Voiture, &c. ‘Tully did not; and therefore 
these give us more pleasure than any which have come down to us 
from antiquity. When we read them we pry into a secret, which 
was intended to be kept from us—that is a pleasure—we see Cato, 
and Brutus, and Pompey, and others, such as they really were ; and 
not such as the gaping multitude of their own age took them to be ; 
or as historians and poets have represented them to ours; that is 
another pleasure. J remember to have seen a procession at Aix-la- 
Chapelle wherein an image of Charlemagne is carried on the shoulders 
of a man who is hid by the long robe of the imperial saint; follow 
him into the vestry, you see the bearer slip from under the robe, and 
the gigantic figure dwindles into an image of the ordinary size, and 
is set by among other lumber.” We, however, cannot altogether 
vield to the happy illustration of Bolingbroke, or admit the accuracy 
of his judgment about the intentions and motives of Cicero, some of 
whose letters were certainly designed for the public eye, for his pas- 
sion for fame and his vanity were rather inordinate. Let us here 
cite from Mr. Roberts a passage of striking clearness and soundness 
of view. After having stated that it was with the pen of Cicero 
that letter-writing began to take its rank in polite literature as a 
—_ head or department of composition, he goes on to remark as 
ollows: 


As the illustrations and rules of poetic composition were borrowed hy 
Aristotle from the example of Homer, who has left to the world the earliest 
and best specimen of the epic model; so the practice and authority of 
Cicero appear to have furnished rules best entitled to determine the character 
and merit of the epistolary style. According to that high authority in every 
department of literature, it was a species of writing enjoying the privilege of 
great ease and familiarity, as well in its diction as in its treatment of its sub- 
ject, and to considerable liberty in the employment of wit and humour. He 
admits that the composition of a letter may be allowed to vary with the sub- 
Ject-matter, yet the general style most suitable to its character and spirit he 
considers to be that which is most in use in the ordinary ai.:! daily intercourse 
of society. Thus, in one of his letters to Poetus, he expresses his admiration 
of hissimple and playful use of words, and especially his indigenous homour, 
such as characterized the old Romans,—preferable in his esteem to that 
which had the title of Attic. He even asks his friend whether he himself 
does not seem in the letters he writes to him, to adopt a common and almost 
plebeian manner of writing, which he confesses to be rather his aim, being 
accustomed to affect only words of every-day stamp in his correspondence. 
There is reason to think, however, that Cicero usually took pains with the 
style of his letters, and that it was not his frequent practice to write in haste, 
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though on some occasions he must have done so; as when he wrote reclining 
at an entertainment, which was the case when he despatched a letter to the 
same Poetus, describing on his tablet the persons present and the topics of 
their conversation. It cannot be doubted, however, that he wrote some with 
a view to their publication. 


After quoting from the orator himself a passage which proves that 
he was preparing to give a certain number of his epistolary compo- 


sitions to the world, Mr. Roberts proceeds thus to report and to 
remark : 


In Cicero’s view of letter writing, its style and manner ought to vary with 
the complexion of its subject-matter, and can be subjected to no abstract 
system of rules. In a letter to Curio he propounds three principal kinds, 
or genera, of epistles, giving the first place to that which simply conveys in- 
teresting intelligence, being, as he says, the very subject for which the thing 
itself came into existenee ; the second place to the jocose ; and the third to 
the serious andsolemn. But whether used asthe vehicle of playful thoughts 
or of matters of serious import, it was the opinion of Cicero that there was 
something sacred in its contents, which gave it the strongest claim to be 
withheld from third persons where it was ofa private nature, and chiefly be- 
cause in such communications we give the freest scope to our feelings and 
fancies ; for “‘ who,” says this great man in his second philippic, ‘‘ that is at 
all influenced by good habits and feelings, has ever allowed himself to resent 
an affront or injury by exposing to others any letters received from the 
offending persons during their intercourse of friendship? What else,” con- 
tinued the orator, with the same warmth of expression, ‘‘would be the 
tendency ofsuch a conduct but to rob the very life of life of its social charms? 
How many pleasantries find their way into letters, as amusing to the cor- 
respondents as they are insipid to others ; and how many subjects of serious 
interest which are entirely unfit to be brought before the public.” 


The-plan, design, and execution of Mr. Roberts will enable the 
reader not only to become fully acquainted with the theory of letter- 
writing, but with its practice as it obtained in the ancient world,— 
that is, down to the Roman empire in the West; considering it, as 
it does, “like literary justice to antiquity to produce whatever tends 
to bring it into fair comparison with our own times, in those arts es- 
pecially, in which their sober genius has supplied models worthy of 
being studied by their posterity for their weight, correctness, and 
simplicity.” Besides, our author has been influenced by the just and 
generous feeling that the nearest approach that can be made to the 
inherent and treasured prcperties of a language, be it Greek, Roman, 
or thetongue of any other refined people, is, through the medium ot 
epistolary specimens, because he thinks that there its felicities 
and flexibilities must principally exist. Again, he is impressed with 
the idea that examples from histories and other sources, will present 
to the reader many lively traces of mental habit and character. Nor 
has he confined himself to the letters of the wisest and most accom- 
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plished heathens, but has added pretty copious samples from “ the 
evangelical church of the fourth and fifth centuries, in whose episto- 
lary intercourse there will be found matter of the gravest import, 
and the fullest exhibition of a class of men, whose habits of thought 
and expression were framed after a model entirely different from 
that which furnished the standard of heathen morality.” 

A glance at the titles of the chapters into which Mr. Roberts 
divides the matter of his stout volume conveys a fair idea of the 
abundance and variety of the specimens, the subject being further 
enriched and worked out by his numerous able as well as learned 
comments, by historical and biographical notices, and by many perti- 
nent illustrations,—the whole thrown into a chronological order. 
First, we have several preliminary sections, the subjects being, the 
Origin and Primitive History of Letter-Writing,—the Mechanism 
and Materials of Letter-Writing,—Pens, Pencils, and Ink,—the 
Forms of Ancient Letters,—and Conveyance by Post. Next, are 
considered and cited the Letters attributed to Phalaris,—the Pytha- 
gorean Correspondence,—and the Spurious Greek Epistles attributed 
to Themistocles, Xenophon, Alciphron, &c. We jdo not see very 
clearly the propriety of swelling the volume by means of these 
fabrications ; and object to their position in a work professing to be 
framed according to a strictly chronological plan; even although a 
certain interest attaches to them not merely as having been the 
themes of vehement controversy in modern times, but on account of 
the merit of some of them both intrinsically and as trials of strength 
and imitative talent. After the spurious come the Genuine Heathen 
Greek Epistles,—the Early Letter-Writing among the Romans,— 
Letters to Cicero from his Friends,—Letters from Cicero to his 
Friends,—Letters of Augustus Czsar,—Letters of Seneca,—Letters 
of the Younger Pliny,—Letter-Writing from the time of Pliny to 
that of Philostratus,—from Philostratus to the time of Libanius,— 
_ lastly from the the time of Libanius to that of Lidonius Apol- 

inaris. 

We proceed to extract specimens of the Letters, and a sentence 
here and there from the collector’s comments and illustrations. The 
epistle to which we first of all invite notice has been considered a 
model of princely politeness. It is from Philip of Macedon to 


Aristotle, on the birth of Alexander, as handed down by Aulus 
Gellius. 


Know thata son is born to me, for which I am grateful to the gods; not 
so much for the birth of a son, as that he comes into the world in your time ; 
for my hope is that, under your education and instruction, he will be worthy 
both of us, and of the succession to the government of this empire. 


The letter from which we next quote,—Catiline to Catulus,—is 


strongly characteristic. He seeks to cover his desperate designs on 
the ground of provocation and of self-defence. 
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Goaded by injuries and contumelies, being deprived of the fruits of my 
labour and industry, and not obtaining my proper station in the common- 
wealth, I undertook the cause of the miserable, as has been ever my practice. 
I was able to pay my debts contracted on my own account, from my own 
property ; while those contracted on the account of others the liberality of 
Orestilla could pay out of her own means and those of her daughters: it was 
not, therefore, the desperation of my circumstances that has forced me to act 
as I do, but because I saw that unworthy men were preferred to posts of 
honour, and that I was excluded under a false charge. On this account I 
betook myself to ways sufficiently honourable in my circumstances for pre- 
serving the remains of my dignity. 


In the letters of Cicero, says our author, very happily, “all that 
the Latin language could produce of effect and impression by its 
peculiar idiom, and the secret graces which are locked up in the 
nationality of its allusions and associations, was, doubtless, in full 
exercise.” The remark is not less well favoured, that his corre- 
spondents in writing to the orator seem to have reflected the radiance 
which his own peculiar genius threw around him. His era too was 
the most remarkable in the history of the world, not only in respect 
of actual events and pregnancy for the future but of great actors, 
who must always both be produced by, and be the originators of, 
extraordinary occurrences. And highly interesting it is to come 
into familiar communion with such men as had received and culti- 
vated all that human nature could discover, and at a period, ‘* when 
the wisdom of this world, with all the gifts and endowments which 
the schools of man’s teaching: could confer, stood on the verge 
of that new and glorious system with which, it was soon to be 
brought into comparison.” 

Among the letters to Cicero from his friends, none have been 
deemed more worthy of notice than that which Servius Sulpicius 
wrote to him, on the death of Tullia, the orator’s beloved daughter, 
the wife of Dolabella. The letter is not merely deserving of parti- 
cular fattention on account of its elegance and feeling, but of its 
poverty in relation to the only great sources of consolation from 
which the bereaved can ever draw adequate support. We cite afew 
of its sentences and a sample of its arguments. 


When word was brought me of the death of your daughter Tullia, (she 
died at the age of thirty-two and in childbed) the news affected me exceed- 
ingly, as it was natural it should do, being an affliction which I looked upon 
as shared between us. Had I been with you at the moment of your loss, I 
should have mixed my sorrow with yours. Although this is but a miserable 
and poor consolation, coming as it must from near friends and relations, who 
being in the same affliction with the bereaved person, cannot administer 
comfort without adding their own tears, so that they may seem rather to 
need comfort themselves, than capable of giving it to others ; nevertheless, 
I resolved in a few words to write to you such thoughts as have come into 
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mind uponthis occasion. * * * How is itthat your grief has taken so violent 
a hold upon you? Consider how fortune has hitherto dealt with us; that 
those things have been taken from us which ought to be as dear to us as our 
children—our country, our commerce, our dignity, and our honours. To 
such a weight of grief, can this one sorrow be felt asan addition?* * * Alas, 
how often must the reflection occur to you, for indeed it has to me, that, in 
times like these, those are not the least mercifully dealtby who are permitted 
without much suffering to pass from life to death. * * * Call off your 
thoughts from these subjects to the proper consideration of your own 
character and personal dignity, and the duties which are implied in that con- 
sideration. * * * Do not forget that you are Cicero; one who has always 
been accustomed to advise and give counsel to others, nor act like those 
plysicians who, while they affect to cure the diseases of other men, are un- 
able to cure their own, but turn to your own profit the lesson which, in the 
same case, you would give to others. There is no sorrow so great as not to 
be alleviated by length of time ; but it would be disgraceful in you to wait 
for that time, and not to anticipate it by your own wisdom. Moreover, if 
there be any knowledge in the departed of what passes here, such was her 
affection and piety towards you, that she cannot but lament to see you so 
afflict yourself. * © * We have sometimes seen you bear your prosperity 
nobly, with great honour and credit to yourself ; let us now see that you are 
able, with the same equanimity, to bear adverse fortune. 


How cold and unsatisfying must all this elegant argument have 
been to the yearning heart of the parent, longing for some unnamed 
and unknown comfort, and striving in vain to find a rock on which 
to build up his trust in the beatitude of the departed! Seneca has 
some familiar letters, where he laid the philosopher aside, or at least 
adopted a playful style, although the thoughts were laden with 
touching truths. The specimen we quote has his characteristic ner- 
vous force, his refinement of sentiment, and that morality of, precept, 
along with all its familiarity, which must have helped to make St. 
Jerome rank him among Christian writers. The subject is the short- 
ness of life ; and the epistle is to Lucilius: 


Whithersoever I turn myself, spectacles, reminding me of my old; age, 
present themselves. I went the other day to my country house just with- 
out the city, and was complaining how much it seemed out of repair, not- 
withstanding the money which I had laid out uponit. ‘ It may be so,” 
said my bailiff, ‘‘ but it is from no want of care in me. I have done all in 
my power to it, but the truth is, it is very old.” Now, you must know this 
villa was of my own raising, and has grown to its present state under my 
hands. What then have I to expect, if stones laid down in my own time 
have begun to show symptoms of decay? Being put by this a little out of 
humour with the man, I laid hold of the first occasion of finding fault. ‘‘ It 
seems to me,” said J, “ that these plane trees have been neglected. How 
rotten and withered are these branches! In what a wretched and foul con- 
dition are these stems! This would not have happened if any one had dug 
round it, and given it water.” Upon this my bailiff swears heartily that he 
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had done all he could, and spared no pains, but that they were old. Now 
between ourselves, I planted these trees, and witnessed their foliage. Turn- 
ing to the gate, I said, ‘‘ And pray who is that decrepid old fellow whom 
you have, properly enough, placed here, with his face turned towards the 
door? Where in the world did you pick up this man? What whim is this 
to bring this strange corpse into my house?’’ ‘‘ What! don’t you know 
me ?” says the old man ; “ I am Felicio, to whom you used formerly to bring 
playthings. I am the son of Philositus, your former bailiff: your little 
favourite playfellow.” ‘ Surely,” said I, “the man is out of his mind. He 
my little playfellow! The thing is impossible. But it may be, for I see he 
is shedding his teeth.” 


As the letter proceeds, one sees how much he was master of orna- 
ment and similitude, according to the fashion of the age. 


Thus am I indebted to my villa for reminding me, at every turn, of my 
old age, Let us embrace it, let us love it. To him who knows how to use 
it, it is most attractive. The last potation is the most agreeable to the 
lovers of wine; and every pleasure is most valued when it is coming to its 
end. Decay, when it is gradual, and not precipitate, is really pleasant. I 
don’t fear to pronounce a man standing on the very ultimate verge of life to 
have his solace; or at least we may say that the absence of all wantis itself a 
sort of pleasure. How sweet it is to have lived out, and taken leave of, all 
anxious desires ! 

But you will say that it is ; painful to have death before our eyes. My 
answer is in the first place, that it ought always to be before the eyes as well 
of the young as of the old; for we are not summoned as we stand in the 
register. And then that no one is so old as to make it sinful to expect 
another day. * * * He is the happiest man, and the secure possessor 
of himself, who waits for the morrow without solicitude :—he who can go to 
bed at night saying ; “I have lived” in the full sense of the phrase, rises 
every morning with a day gained. 


Mr. Roberts is ever ready for pertinent remarks and useful illus- 
tration in the progress of his chronological arrangement of specimens, 
while carrying his readers through what he calls the “comfortless 
regions of pagan darkness.” His selections from Seneca, for example, 
are followed by impressive and just views of that illustrious man’s 
attainments as well as deficiencies. So very near, observes our author, 
the fountain of the water of life, and yet perishing with thirst. The 
general character given by Mr. Roberts of the letters of the younger 
Pliny, afford a fair sample of our author’s style, taste, and critical 
judgment. We quote part: 


The letters of the younger Pliny savour of a period in which the Roman 
state was much altered from its condition in the days of Cicero. He held 
the same offices as Cicero, and a similar provincial command, but he held 
them under a master to whom he was expected to account for all the parti- 
culars of his public cohduct. His opinions and actions were all under a 
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superintendence, and kept the germsof any great qualities, if there existed any 
in his mind, from fully disclosing themselves. His public attainments seem 
to have been either cramped or naturally diminutive in comparison with 
those of the great man whom he professedly imitated ;—one, when in Rome, 
Rome regarded as her patriot and preserver, and who in exile or in foreign 
command carried with him the genius of Rome wherever he went. 

The letters of Pliny are, however, very full of good sense and entertain- 
ment; and of a more domestic character than either those of Cicero or 
Seneca. They shew the decisive marks of the gentleman and the scholar, 
and deserve great respect for their polished and social urbanity. They are 
replete with the topics and interests of busy and contemplative life ; but they 
contain little to illustrate the charm imparted to letters by a great unfettered 
choice of familiar words, of imagery controlled only by the discipline of taste, 
the restraint of principle, and the awe of public opinion. 


Pliny, as governor of Pontus and Bithynia, under the Emperor 
Trajan, was closely concerned in the persecution of Christians, and 
deeply interested in the vain effort to crush the progress of the new 
religion of which his master was so jealous and fearful. Mr. Roberts 
has particularly directed attention to the correspondence bearing 
upon this grand novelty; fervently and manfully, as is his uniform 
practice, announcing the glorious superiority of divine light over all 
the displays of heathen genius. In fact, throughout the latter 
sections of the volume, where the correspondence of the Fathers 
engages the compiler, it takes a decidedly religious turn, Mr. Roberts 
cherishing the warmest sympathies for that class of men, and being 
of opinion that the present is a juncture at which copious specimens 
of their letters will prove especially interesting. We shall extract 
one of these Christian samples already promised, for the benefit 
of those of our readers who may be studying the art of letter- 
writing, rather than of such as dip into the wells of theological con- 


troversy. We quote from Gregory of Nazianzas to Nicobulus, on 
epistolary correspondence : 


Of those who write epistles, my opinion is, that some make their letters 
lengthy, and others far too short for the occasion. Both these depart from 
the just mean, as archers miss the mark, whether they shoot beyond it, or 
come short of it. For the error is the same, though it is committed in op- 
posite ways. The right measure of letter writing, is the requirement of the 
subject matter. For we neither ought to belong where there is not much 
to say, nor brief where there is a press of matter. What ihen? Is it proper 
to measure wisdom by the Persian line, or by the cubits of children, and to 
write so incompletely as to write, in fact, nothing ; imitating the noon-tide 
shadows which lie immediately before as at our feet, the limits whereof are 
scarcely visible, and are rather glanced at than seen, and are, if I may so say, 
the shadows of shades ? Whereas the right proceeding is to avoid excess in 
either way, and to adopt a middle course. Concerning the concise method 
of writing this is my opinion. 

KK 
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Concerning perspicuity this is plain, that we should avoid as much as 
possible the style of an essay, and aim rather at a familiar phraseology, and 
to say all ina few words. That is the best epistle, and the most happily 
composed, which is calculated to bring its matter home both to the learned 
and the unlearned-—to the one, as being accommodated in language to the 
level of the multitude ; and to the other, as being raised in height above that 
level; and which is understood as soon asread. For it is equally incon- 
gruous that a riddle should be plain, and that an epistle should need 
interpretation. 

The third requisite in letter-writing is grace of expression. But we 
must avoid altogether a diction dry and harsh, and expressions that are 
coarse, inelegant, and dull; as where a letter is devoid of pointed sentences, 
adages, and apophthegms, yes and ofjests too, and enigmatical allusions, by 
which this sort of composition is rendered pleasing. But let us avoid excess 
in the use of these things. By the want of them we are dull and insipid, 
by the adoption of them we are in danger of being carried too far. We 
should use them to the same extent as purple is admitted into the texture 
of woven garments. We may introduce figures, too, but these should be 
few, and not immodest. But let us cast to the sophists antitheses, gingling 
words, and balanced sentences with similar terminations. Or if we do oc- 
casionally introduce them, let it be in a playful way, and not when we are 
treating of serious matters. I will end my observations on this subject by 
mentioning what I once heard from a man of wit about the eagle. When 
the birds were contending for the throne, and some came adorned in one way 
some in another, it was his greatest ornament to appear before them un- 
adorned. This also should be especially observed in epistles.—to be 
without the affectation of ornament, and to come as close as possible to 
nature. 


To conclude, we cite a few of our author’s closing remarks upon 
the writings, principles, and opinions of the Fathers of the 


Church :— 


The scope of this undertaking (the History of ancient Letter-Writing) 
necessarily brought under notice the epistles of the fathers of the church, 
particularly of those of the fourth, and the early part of the fifth century. 
In this part of the work, it is hoped that no indication has been given of a 
want of that respect and reverence for the fathers, which their character and 
services claim atour hand. There were many of them excellent and holy 
men, and of all the actors in the greatest affairs of mankind, there are none 
concerning whom it is more important that the truth should be spoken. 
We are indebted to them largely for their lessons of vital holiness, and for 
their general specifications of the fundamental writers of an orthodox belief. 
But still they are very erring men, often at variance with Scripture, often at 
strife with each other, and often, very often, on particulars involving or 
affecting the mysteries of our faith, letting their genius loose in unsober 
speculation. ‘They were under considerable disadvantage, many of them 
being late converts to Christianity, and not becoming such, till their minds 
had been deeply impregnated with the Gentile philosophy, which they had 
not only learned, but efficiently taught in the schools of Athens, Antioch, 
Rome, and Alexandria. 
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Happy it is for us that with the scriptures of truth lying before us, we are 
not cast, in single dependence, on the vague authority of human dictation, 
for the grounds of our hope and trust. * * * Fallibleand feeble hands un- 
authorized and unqualified to add a syllable to the contents of the record, or 
to interpret those contents with certainty, orto furnish an article of belief 
which those contents did not comprise and promulgate, were yet capable of 
preserving and transmitting the record itself. And for this tangible subject 
of traditions we have greatly to thank them. 





Art. IV.—d4 New Theory of Gravitation. By JoserH DENISON, 
Esq. Whittaker and Co. 


Mr. Denison seems to be a writer of very varied powers ; tragedy 
and philosophy fall equally within the grasp of his comprehensive 
mind, if we may judge from the list of his works which is inserted at 
the end of his theory of gravitation, from which it appears that 
while his reasoning faculties have been engaged upon the abstract 
sciences, and in confuting the vain theories that have been advanced 
by the mathematicians of the last century, and blindly followed by 
those of the present time; his imagination and his tragic powers have 
been employed on “ the remorse of Orestes, king of Argos, Lacedoe- 
mon, Mycene (as Mr. Denison’s new theory of spelling has it) and 
Sicyon, son of Agamemnon;” but if Mr. Denison’s dramatic per- 
formance (supposing it to be a drama, which we cannot assert with 
certainty, from our not having read it) bears the same relation to a 
tragedy that his new theory of gravitation does to true reasoning, we 
can only say that it must be one of the richest burlesques ever pub- 
lished, and worthy of being ranked with ‘Othello according to 
Act of Parliament,” “ Virginius, the Rum-un,” and other dramas of 
that class which are received with much laughter at our minor 
theatres. 

Mr. Denison’s work commences by giving us a few of the reasons 
which led Newton to his theory of gravitation, gently touching upon 
the presumption of the latter in attempting to account for natural 
phenomena while he was yet inhis youth, which animadversion is 
certainly rather misplaced, seeing that Mr. Denison, if not a child in 
years, is doubtlessly a child, and by no means a precocious one, in 
intellect ; and hinting how he will annihilate poor Newton by strict 
mathematical proof in the course of his work. 


When Sir Isaac Newton discovered gravitation as a principle pervading 
the solar system, “he found,” says his biographer, ‘by comparing the 
periods of the several planets with their distances from the sun, that if any 
power like gravity held them in their courses, its strength must decrease in 
the duplicate proportion of the increase of distance. This he concluded by 
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supposing them to move in perfect circles, concentric to the sun, from which 
the orbits of the greatest part of them do not much differ. Supposing, 
therefore, the force of gravity, when extended to the moon,” (that is, from 
the earth,) ‘to decrease in the same manner, he computed whether that 
force would be sufficient to keep the moon in her orbit.” 

Newton’s computation, proceeding upon this hypothesis (viz. that the 
force of gravity is inversely as the square of the distance) showed that the 
force of gravity was not sufficient to retain the moon in its orbit round the 
earth; and he concluded that some other force must join with gravitation in 
producing the revolution. 

Newton was twenty-four, or at most twenty-five years of age, when he 
made the discovery of gravitation; and because this principle of action ap- 
peared insufficient to account for the moon’s revolution round the earth, he 
abandoned, for about twelve years, all consideration of the subject. Mr. 
Whiston (in his Memoirs, page 33) says that Newton told him he thought 
Descartes’s vortices might concur with the action of gravity in retaining the 
moon in her orbit. 

It is much to be regretted that Newton’s calculations at that time are not 
extant, whereby we should have known upon what data he proceeded, and 
in what manner he investigated the subject. It would appear, however, that 
he assumed that gravitation resembles light as emanating in rays from a 
centre, and he ascribed to the force of gravitation that well-known property 
of light, that its effulgence decreases inversely as the squares of the 
distances. 

Newton’s biographer informs us, that Picart having, 1679, accurately 
measured a degree of the earth, Newton by using Picart’s measures, found 
that the moon is retained in her orbit by the sole power of gravity, and 
consequently that this power decreases in the duplicate ratio of the distance, 
as he had formerly conjectured. 

It appears that Newton’s resumption of his investigations which he had 
so long discontinued, was occasioned by his becoming satisfied with the 
accuracy of Kepler’s analogy between the periodic times of the revolution 
of the primary planets and their mean distances from thesun. Newton, in 
his System of the World, has, with his usual brevity, stated the grounds on 
which he ‘*infers that the circum-terrestrial force decreases in the duplicate 
proportion of the distances.’ His reasoning is founded on demonstrations 
not exact, but resting on approximations, which, notwithstanding his great 
authority, are not conclusive ; and the duplicate proportion which he infers 
from those premises is altogether at variance with the circum-solar forces of 


the planets as ascertained by strict mathematical proof, as will presently 
appear. 


After stating Kepler’s analogy between the periodic times of the 
planets and their distances from the sun, and overwhelming us with 
astonishment at his unlooked-for urbanity in admitting the truth of 
the analogy, Mr. Denison, having mis-stated the course adopted by 
Newton to establish his theory of gravitation, kindly vouchsafes to 
give his owntheory to the world. 
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It is obvious that if Newton had first ascertained the gravitating forces of 
the planets, and then compared those forces with their distances from the 
sun, he might have discovered, from the comparison, whatever analogy or 
relation exists between the forces and the distances. This is the obvious 
and natural course, and is that which we shall pursue in this treatise. We 
shall accordingly proceed to ascertain, by the established principles of dy- 
namics, the respective forces of gravitation on the primary planets; on com- 
paring which with their respective mean distances from the sun, it will be 
found that the forces of gravitation on the planets are inversely as the 


square-roots of their mean distances from the sun; which is the substance of 
our new theory. 


We now come to an extraordinary piece of burlesque argument in 
which Mr. Denison appears to great advantage as a philanthropist in 
getting the world, by a powerful exertion of mechanical ability, out 
of a very awkward predicament; for which act of charity all mankind, 


if they were only aware of their obligations, would undoubtedly be 
eternally grateful. 


Now, the mean distance of any planet from the sun is equal to that space 
which the planet would uniformly describe along a right line in one-fourth 
of its periodic time, by its centrifugal force alone, if its gravitating force 
were abstracted. Thus 95,008,098 miles, which is the mean distance of 
the earth from the sun, is equal to that space which the earth would uni- 
formly describe along a right line by its centrifugal force alone, in one- 


fourth of its periodic time — — — 91°31 days; that is, with a velo. 


city of about 1,040,411 miles per diem, which constitutes the earth’s 
centrifugal force; and this centrifugal force may be conceived to have ori- 
ginated in a momentary impulse communicated to the earth in any point of 
its orbit, and generating that constant velocity. The path of the planet in its 
orbit is the resultant of the composition of its centrifugal and centripetal 
forces, which forces are equal to each other, (1 Principia, Scholium to Pro- 
position 4,) and for our purpose the orbit may be taken as circular. Now, 
the centrifugal force is that which generates a constant velocity in the di- 
rection of a right line at a tangent to the-curve. Let & represent the posi- 
tion of the earth in any part of its orbit considered circular, moving from 
E towards e in the arc £ e; and let £ s represent the distance of the earth 
from the sun, and the direction of the earth’s centripetal force at the point 
E; draw & B at right angles to Es, and equal to it, and complete the square 
EBes. Then will the arc £ e be one quarter of the earth’s orbit, and the 
point e will be the earth’s position at the end of 91°31 days after moving 
from the point rE. Now it is obvious from the nature of the composition of 
forces, that if the earth had been impelled at the point £ by the two equal 
forces & B and ES, each generating a constant velocity of 1,040,411 miles 
per diem, she would arrive at the point e in 91°31 days after moving from 
the point ©; consequently the centrifugal and centripetal forces of the 
earth at any point u in its orbit, are together equivalent to two equal forces, 
each generating a constant velocity of 1,040,411 miles per diem, one of 
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the forces acting in the direction towards the sun, from £ to 8, and the other 
in the direction from E to B, at right angles tothe right line Es. But the 
centrifugal force of the earth is equal to 1,040,411 miles per diem, for, if 
less, the point B would fall nearer x, as in b, and consequently the earth, at 
the end of 91°31 days, would be in the point d, contrary to the hypothesis: 
or, if the centrifugal force is greater than 1,040,411 miles per diem, the 
point B would fall further from £, and the earth, at the end of 91°31 days, 
would be beyond e. 

It follows that the centripetal force of the earth is equal to a momentary 
impulse conceived to be communicated to it in any point of its orbit, in a 
direction towards the sun, and generating a constant velocity of 1,040,411 
miles per diem: for we have already shown that the centrifugal and the 
centripetal forces of the earth are together equal to two equal forces of 
1,040,411 miles per diem each; and as we have shown that the earth’s 
centrifugal force is equal to 1,040,411 miles per diem, it follows that if we 
take these equal parts from the equal wholes, the remainders will be 
equal; that is, the earth’s centripetal force, or the sun’s gravitation on the 
earth, is equal to 1,040,411 miles per diem. 


From hence we gain many new lights on the subject of me- 
chanics; in the first place that it is velocity which constitutes (not 
causes) centrifugal force, thereby establishing a complete identity 
between force and velocity, to the utter overthrow of all our previous 
notions on these subjects: when we have a little recovered our 
senses under the astounding shock, and digested this mighty and novel 
truth, we continue our perusal of the new theory, and are informed 
that the path of the planet in its orbit is the resultant of the com- 
position of its centrifugal and centripetal forces, which forces are 
equal to each other. Mr. Denison gives as the sole cause of centri- 
fugal force an impulse communicated to the earth at any point of its 
orbit; though we will say nothing to the exquisite absurdity of any 
impulse generating a continued force, but at once proceed to Mr. 
Denison’s system for starting the earth in space by means of a 
central force and an equal centrifugal force (i.e.) an equal force in 
the opposite direction. Now it is perfectly true that the centrifugal 
and centripetal forces in a circular orbit are equal to one another; 
but Mr. Denison seems to scout the common opinion that centrifugal 
force cannot exist till the body has a velocity impressed upon it, and 
endeavours to project the earth in space by means of two equal 
forces acting in opposite directions, in which case most people would 
imagine that the earth would be totally unmoved; but in this 
threatening state of affairs; Mr. Denison discovers that the centri- 
fugal force produces a velocity in a direction perpendicular to its line 
of action, and relieves our planet from its embarassing situation, for 
which energetic action the human race ought to lose no time in 
sending Mr. Denison a general letter of thanks. Having furnished 
us with these two invaluable axioms, the author seems toconsider ‘us 
capable of comprehending the demonstration in the next two pages 
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of his work, though formidable by a diagram and several large numbers, 
but Mr. Denison has in his superabundant modesty, over-rated the 
powers of ordinary mortals compared with his own, for we must con- 
fess that we cannot understand it at all, for which defect in our un- 
derstandings we are heartily sorry, as it deprives us of the enjoyment 
of some very original deductions from the parallellogram of forces. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Denison’s assurance that centrifugal force produces 
a velocity in the direction of the tangent, we have still some doubt 
on the subject in our narrow minds, and the prejudice which we have 
long entertained against the idea that the parellellogram of forces is 
applicable in any case but that in which the forces continue to act 
in the same directions, prevents us from entering into the spirit of 
any conclusions drawn from applying the parallellogram of forces to 
two forces, the direction of whose action is continually shifting. 

From the above delectable proposition it follows, says Mr. Denison, 
“that the centripetal force of the earth 1s equal to a momentary im- 
pulse conceived to be communicated to it also in any point of its 
orbit, in a direction towards the sun, and generating a constant velo- 
city of 1,040,411 miles per diem,” thus asserting the identity of im- 
pulsive and finite forces, and he now proceeds to show that it is all 
the same for his theory, as it undoubtedly is, whether the earth moves 
in a circle or in an ellipse. His arguments can only be given in his 
own words. 


We may here observe, that since, by the properties of the composition of 
forces, the two forces E B and E § acting at right angles to each other, have 
no tendency either to increase or diminish one the other, so the equivalent 
centrifugal and centripetal forces have also no such tendency. It is true that 
the continually shifting direction of the action of gravitation occasions the 
earth to move in the curve or arc E e, whereas its path, if it were impelled 
by the two forces £ B and E s, would be in the diagonal or chord £ e; but 
in each case the earth would arrive at the point e in the same time, moving 
quicker in the curve than it would do in the diagonal; so that the conti- 
nually shifting direction of gravitation makes no alteration in the effects or 
results of these two different combinations of forces at the point e. So the 
elliptical form of the earth’s orbit makes no difference in our conclusions 
drawn from the hypothesis of the earth’s orbit being circular, though it oc- 
casions the earth's motion to be variable ; for the ellipse and the circle would 
intersect each other four times in every revolution of the earth, and at the 
points of intersection the earth’s velocity would be the same in each case, 
whether her orbit were elliptical or circular ; so that the earth’s elliptical 
motion, which is quicker at her perihelion, and slower at her aphelion, than 
it would be, if, according to our hypothesis, she moved in a circle whose 
radius was her mean distance from the sun, is a continual recurrence at the 
points of intersection to what it would be if she moved with an uniform 
velocity in a perfectly circular orbit. 


The reasoning in the commencement of this paragraph must be al- 
lowed to pass in all its unfathomable mystery, and we only request 
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to be allowed meekly to hint our impression that, ifa body move in 
an ellipse about a centre of force in the focus, as in the case of the 
sun and planets, and a circle be described whose centre is the centre 
of force, and radius the mean distance of the body from the centre of 
force the circle would only cut the ellipse in two points and not in 
four as Mr. Denison asserts; but we suppose Mr. Denison knows 
best, and whether the circle cut the ellipse in two or four points, it 
will, we venture to say, make not the slightest difference in the new 
theory of gravitation. 

After calculating the gravitating forces of the planets tothe sun 
upon this new system, and indulging in a little pratter about large 
numbers, in which Mr. Denison seems to take a peculiar delight, 
we come toanother argument for what he calls his quadrantal 
method. 


That our quadrantal method is well founded, supposing the orbits of the 
planets to be circular, will further appear, if we determine their velocities 
upon that hypothesis, and then compare the ratios of their velocities with 
those of the forces, as stated in the table ; and we premise, as what we pro- 
pose to prove, that the mean velocities of the planets are inversely as the 
square-roots of their mean distances from the sun. This proposition is ad- 
vanced by La Place (System of the World, vol. i. p. 236), and I avail myself 
of the concurrence of so high an authority; but as that author does not de- 
monstrate it, and as I do not find it even advanced by any other astronomer, 
the following demonstration is offered. 


This is a masterly stroke of genius: that the mean volocities of the 
planets are inversely as the square roots of their mean distances from 
the sun is a proposition that has been proved by Newton in his Prin- 
cipia, and also to be found in every treatise on mechanics we have 
ever read, and therefore we certainly are not going to dispute the 
truth of this discovery of Mr. Denison’s, whatever objection we may 
have to his new theory. Mr. Denison now having, en passant, repre- 
sented La Placeas a sharer in his iniquities, commences the promise 
annihilation of Newton, and attempts to disprove his theory by the 
argumentum ab absurdo, that is to say by taking Newton’s theory for 
granted, reasoning upon it by means of his own theory as far as he 
has at this stage of his work developed it, and bringing an absurd 
result, (7%. e.) that the centripetal forces thus calculated do not 
balance the centrifugal forces of some of the planets; from this re- 
sult, his own theory being of course infallible, Mr. Denison at once 
concludes Newton to be in the wrong; and if it were not for the 
science of mathematics to help him, Newton would be destroyed by 
Mr. Denison as the elephant in the story is said to have been killed 
by the comparatively insignificant mouse. But if we take V, F, and 
R, to represent respectively the velocity, central force, and distance 
from the centre, any treatise on mechanics will prove that the cen- 
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trifugal force — ie and Newton’s theory, when not improved by Mr. 
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Denison’s gives V? = F R whence F = +o central force — 


centrifugal force. How Mr. Denison has brought a different result 
we cannot say, but if it were possible for his new theory to be false, 
that would satisfactorily account for the discrepancy in the two re- 
sults. We are nowled by our facetious author to consider where the 
sun’s gravitation comes from, and Mr. Denison gives us his opinion on 
the subject with another assault upon Newton, who is again indebted 
to mathematics for his rescue. 


We may, therefore, conclude that the force of the sun’s gravitation does 
not emanate from him as rays from a centre, which supposition is the foun- 
dation of Newton’s theory; a supposition appearing very improbable, 
when we consider the enormous magnitude of the sun, being such that if 
its centre were coincident with the centre of the earth, its spherical surface 
would extend to nearly double the distance of the moon from the earth in 
every direction. 

Our conception of such an enormous sphere, instead of being aided by 
our sense of sight, is, on the contrary, misled by it. If the earth were so 
near the sun as that at our equator, his bulk at noon occupied the whole, or 
nearly the whole, of the visible heavens, the hypothesis would probably 
never have been entertained that his force of gravitation emanates from his 
centre only. 


As the theory we have been accustomed to receive as Newton's 
is somewhat different from Mr. Denison’s Newton’s theory, it may 
be as well to give the theory as Newton left it, which is in substance 
this. ‘‘Every particle of matter attracts another particle with a 
force which varies as the mass of the attracting particle directly and 
as the square of the distance between the two particles inversely.” 
Now if the sun be spherical and composed of such attracting parti- 
cles, any treatise on attractions will shew that the whole attraction of 
the sun is the same as if all its mass were collected at its centre, and 
consequently Newton’s theory suffers not at all from the size of the 
sun, if mathematical proof may be allowed to outweigh what seems 
probable to the instinct of Mr. Denison, whose luminous views on 
solar attraction are thus laid down: 


The observed phenomena lead us to believe that gravity emanates not from 
the sun’s hemisphere, to each planet, in the figure of a cone, of which 
the sun’s hemisphere is the base, and of which the vortex is the point at 
which the planet’s shadow ends; or, taking the centre of the planet as the 
vortex of the cone, (which will be near enough for our purpose,) the 
distance of the planet’s centre from the centre of the sun will be the 
altitude of the cone. 

Cones on the same base are to one another as their altitudes, and there- 
fore the mere forces of the sun’s gravitation on the planets are inversely as 
their mean distances from the sun. By mere forces, I mean the forces in- 
dependent of their action. But the action of the force on a nearer planet 
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is more oblique than its action on a more distant one ; and this action, from 
the established principles of dynamics, is directly as their distances. 

Let s represent the centre of the sun, and c and B two planets; the dis- 
tance of B from the sun’s centre being double that of c. By our theory, 
the force of the sun’s gravitation on c (being inversely as the distances) is 
double its force on 8; that is, is as the right-line s B to the right-line s c; 
but the action of the double-force s B is to the action of the single or half- 
force sc, as sc tosB. : 

Now, if we suppose their mean distances from the sun to be, B 100, and 
c 50 millions of miles, the mere force of the sun’s gravitation on c would 
be double its mere force on B. But the action of 3’s half-force, s c, will be 
double the action of c’s force, s B: hence, since B’s force iss c, if its action 
is also s c, the action of c’s greater force will only be the halfof sc ors 5; 
that is, it will be a quarter of s B, or half of halfs s. 

And so it would appear, that if B were at triple the distance of c from 
the sun, the action of B would be a third of a third of s B; and if quad- 
ruple, quintuple, &c. of the distance, a fourth of a fourth, a fifth of a fifth, 
&c. of s B. But the continual ratios of half of half, third of third, fourth 
of fourth, &c., are the continual ratios of the root to its square; wherefore 
s B X sc $represents the composition of the force and action of gravity on 
c; andsc X sB_ represents the composition of the force and action of 
gravity on B. 


The pages we have just quoted, are the most astonishing speci- 
mens of scientific writing in one sense that were ever given to the 
world, and would have excited fears in us that Mr. Denison had 
gone out of his mind, if our apprehensions were not calmed by the 
conviction forced upon us by the perusal of the whole work, that 
Mr. Denison never had a mind at all to go out of. We are first told 
of the whole hemisphere of the sun, and it certainly is rather a 
strong measure to cut down the sun, without assigning a reason, 
from a sphere into a hemisphere, not to mention the violence done 
to the impressions of the greater part of mankind as to the form of 
that luminary; but not content with this atrocity, Mr. Denison 
lays violent hands on the mutilated orb, and in the most unwarrant- 
able manner, wishes to make his hemisphere the base of a particu- 
larly imaginary cone, and since the base of every cone must be a 
plane curve, the ill-used sun must have been squeezed flat by the 
gigantic power of Mr. Denison’s theory. When we have become 
reconciled to this somewhat violent treatment of the unoffending 
sun, we come to the consideration of the above-mentioned cone, 
whose vortex is the point in which the planet’s shadow ends. Now, 
in the case of a body attracting another of equal size, the altitude of 
this cone would be infinite, and therefore according to Mr. Deni- 
son’s theory that the attractive force varies inversely as the square 
root of this altitude, the attraction of one spherical body on another 
of equal size would be absolutely nothing, a result much more re- 





* The figure may be supplied. 
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markable for its novelty than for its probability ; indeed, it would 
be generally pronounced absolutely impossible. 

The reasoning in the remainder of the above quotation we shall not 
investigate, as it is quite beyond our capacity, indeed we have only 
given it as an instance of a number of words put together in sen- 
tences constructed after the rules of grammar, and yet containing 
no sense; and we gaze helplessly at Mr. Denison as we should at a 
conjurer using a number of high-sounding and incomprehensible 
words, and endeavouring to persuade us they have some connexion 
with the feat eventually accomplished by the cunning man. But 
we contemplate the result of Mr. Denison’s cabalistic formule with 
far greater wonder than we ever experienced in witnessing the mar- 
vels achieved by the Wizard of the North, and we are struck dumb 
with amazement when we find that Mr. Denison has eventually 
proved that the gravitating force of the sun on the planets varies 
inversely as the square root of the distance. 

But unfortunately for the theory thus mysteriously deduced, our 
unhappy author, in the proposition we have before mentioned con- 
cerning the velocities of the planets which he has adopted (much in 
the same manner as gipsies adopt children), will be found, poor simple 
confiding man, to have cherished a viper in his bosom; for his un- 
grateful protégé and the precious offspring of his own brains (if we 
are credulous enough to suppose him to have any) have, as we shall 
show below, fallen at variance, and not only has the adopted child 
mercilessly butchered its foster-brother, but by way of crowning its 
ingratitude, has established the very thing which its benefactor 
wished to overthrow. 

Let « y be the coordinates of any point in the circular orbit of a 
planet, the centre being the origin, and ¢ the time from a fixed 
epoch, r the radius, F the central force, and v the velocity. 
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And therefore the force of the sun’s attraction in a circular orbit 
varies inversely as the square of the distance, and not inversely as 
the square root of the distance, as Mr. Denison would have it. 

What on earth could have led Mr. Denison to admit the truth of 
Kepler’s analogy, from whence the above relation between the ve- 
locities of the planets is deduced, we cannot conceive; for as we 
have shown above, itis that very analogy which proves Newton’s law, 
and consequently brings the direst results on Mr. Denison’s unhappy 
theory; we should therefore recommend him to disprove this ob- 
stinate analogy as soon as possible, which we have no doubt he would 
do easily, as he seems to be a man fully capable of disabusing our 
minds of any such vulgar errors as that twice three make six, or any 
similar opinions generally entertained. But till he does this, or shows 
his own theory to coincide with that of Newton, which we also believe 
would not exceed his powers, his law of gravitation, though power- 
fully imaginative, must be considered as not existing, and the sun 
may be allowed to recover his former shape, and our whole system 
to go on as it has always done. 

We now pass over a few lively pages where some deductions are 
drawn from Kepler’s analogy, and these deductions then employed 
to prove Kepler’s analogy, a fine instance of reasoning in a circle, 
and come to where Mr. Denison enters upon the consideration of the 
motion of the moon, under whose influence he has evidently been 
for many years, and with whom we should expect to find him much 
more conversant than he appears from his writings. | 


Now, by our theory, the forces of gravitation are inversely as the square- 
roots of the distances; and because the moon’s distance, 240,000 miles, is 
about 60 semi-diameters of the earth, the earth’s force of gravitation at the 
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irface is to its force on the moon as a/60 toa/1; that is, as 7°746 to 1 ; 
whence we derive this analogy. 


16523°6 


7°746: 1:: 16523°6 . ==2133 miles per diem. 





But the centrifugal force of the moon is equal to 240,000 miles in 6°825 
days, which is about 35,165 miles per diem; to balance which, our theory 
gives a gravitating force of the earth on the moon of only 2133 miles per 
diem. In fact, the moon’s centrifugal force is more than double our esti- 
mate of the earth's gravitating force at the equator, viz. 16,523°6 miles per 
diem ; but which gravitating force at the equator ought by our analogy to be 
equal to 272,388 miles per diem, in order that its force on the moon should 
be equal to her centrifugal foree of 35,165 miles per diem ; that is, the re- 
quisite force is very nearly sixteen times what our estimate makes it. 

It is to be observed, however, that this discrepancy does not directly 
confute our theory, which we have shown to hold good, with remarkable 
uniformity, both as to the primary planets, and to the satellites of such 
primaries as have more than one satellite; there being no other satellite of 
the earth with which the moon's motions can be compared. The moon may 
be an exception to our theory of gravitation, not because the theory fails as 
to the gravitation of the solar system in general, but because the moon may 
be drawn towards the earth by some other attraction or appetence besides 
that of gravitation; as was supposed by Newton for many years, and perma- 
nently by Descartes and others. 

But if we apply Newton’s theory, that the forces of gravitation are in- 
versely as the squares of the distances, 


60? : 12 :: 16523°6 ; eee 
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giving 4°6 miles per diem as the measure of the earth’s attraction on the 


moon, being — part of the centripetal force requisite, according to our 


principles (and also to Newton’s), to retain the moon in its circumterrestrial 
orbit. 





It appears then from Mr. Denison’s words here, that Newton's 
theory could not be sufficient to retain the moon in its orbit, and it 
appears from Mr. Denison’s words in our very first quotation, that 
Newton’s theory is sufficient for that purpose; and the discrepancy 
between these two assertions shows a readiness on the part of our 
author to eat his own words with an appetite for such vile stuff per- 
fectly stupendous. But though Newton would have undoubtedly 
found his own theory sufficient, yet we are not at all surprised that 
Mr. Denison, by combining the two theories, brings an absurd re- 
sult, no more than we should be at a man taking for granted the 
generally received opinion that twice one make two; and combining 
it with some theory as ridiculous (if possible) as Mr. Denison’s, such 
as that three times seven are one hundred, and then bringing an 
absurd result. 
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But Mr. Denison’s own theory, he says, will not retain the moon 
in his orbit, and_as some vigorous proceeding must be adopted to 
keep the refractory globe in obedience to the new laws, magnetism 
is immediately brought to bear upon the rebellious subject. 


Without, on the one hand, imagining that Descartes’s vortices may concur 
with the action of gravity; or remaining satisfied, on the other hand, that 
a gravitating force of 4°6 miles per diem would alone retain the moon in 
her circumterrestrial orbit against her centrifugal force of 35,165 miles per 
diem, it may be worthy of our inquiry whether we are acquainted with any 
principle of attraction in nature which is sixteen times more powerful than 
that of gravitation. Magnetism is an attraction which exceeds the attraction 
of gravitation, when applied between magnetic bodies of equal weight ; and 
if the magnetic force is capable of an infinite increase, then by an infinite 
increase of the mass or bulkof the magnet, the magnetic force might be so re- 
gulated as to become equal to sixteen times the force of gravitation at any 
distance. 


Mr. Denison seems to have found magnetism as efficacious as the 
philosophers of his description who have preceded him found comets; 
and the following remarks of Washington Irving, upon this class of 
philosophers, may with a little alteration be found peculiarly appli- 
cable to the author of the new theory of gravitation. 

‘Here I cannot help noticing the kindness of providence in 
creating comets for the great relief of bewildered philosophers. By 
their assistance more sudden evolutions and transitions are effected 
in the system of nature, than are wrought in a pantomimic exhibi- 
tion, by the wender-working sword of harlequin. Should one of 
our modern sages, in his theoretical flights among the stars, ever find 
himself lost in the clouds, and in danger of tumbling into the abyss 
of nonsense and absurdity, he has but to seize a comet by the beard, 
mount astride of the tail, and away he gallops in triumph, like an 
enchanter on his hypogriff, or a Connecticut witch on her broomstick, 
to sweep the cobwebs out of the sky. 

“Tt is an old and vulgar saying about a ‘‘ beggar on horseback,” 
which I would not for the world have applied to these reverend 
philosophers : but I must confess, that some of them, when they are 
mounted on these fiery steeds, are as wild in their curvettings as was 
Phaeton of Yore, when he aspired to manage the chariot of Phoebus. 
One drives his comet at full speed against the sun, and knocks the 
world out of him with the mighty concussion ; another, more mode- 
rate, makes his comet a kind of beast of burden, carrying the sun a 
regular supply of food and faggots; a third, of a more combustible 
disposition, threatens to throw his comet, like a bombshell, into the 
world, and blow it up like a powder-magazine; while a fourth insi- 
nuates that some day or other his comet shall turn upon our world 
and deluge it with water!—Surely, as I have already observed, 
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comets were beautifully provided by Providence, for the benefit of 
philosophers, to assist them in manufacturing theories.” 

Mr. Denison has, however, neglected the bountiful provision 
mentioned by the author just quoted, which has been made on pur- 
pose for theorists of his class, in order to enable them to prop up 
their halting theories, and notwithstanding the very many ways in 
which he might have induced a comet to assist him, such as the sup- 
position (which is completely Denisonian) of a comet continually 
keeping behind the moon, and perpetually jogging it, in order to 
persuade it to comply with Mr. Denison’s law; which supposition 
cannot be disproved, as no mancan see through the moon, and con- 
sequently, a comet may be there performing the office which we 
have assigned to it, and therefore, as Mr. Denison would observe, if 
he were to argue on this subject as he has done about magnetism, 
it is there,—a conclusion which the author whose reflections on the 
use of comets we have just cited, calls a result drawn from a chain 
of reasoning, addressed rather to the faith than understanding. Our 
author has, with the force of an original mind, eschewed this some- 
what hackneyed subject, and grappled with the newer one of mag- 
netism, on which it will be sufficient to say that he is as luminous 
and imaginative as in the rest of his work. 

We have now come to the conclusion of this extraordinary per- 
formance, and would but remind Mr. Denison that a considerable 
power of invention and the knowledge of a few technical terms 
will not supply a total want of the reasoning faculty, when any 
science is under consideration; and though we helieve that the mis- 
statements of Newton’s ideas are not wilful, but arise from intense 
ignorance on the subject, yet it would be as well, before attempting 
to confute a theory, to be tolerably well informed of what it is and 
of the reasoning which led to it, and‘in the present case, to have 
acquired at least a moderate knowledge of the rudiments of mathe- 
matics, for an acquaintance with the higher principles of which 
science, a few large numbers scattered over the pages and a set of 
bold assertions by no means compensate. Had Mr. Denison had 
more information and less conceit, he would perhaps have been pre- 
vented from exposing himself in so lamentable a manner ; but let us 
hope that for the future he will keep his lucubrations to himself; 
or if he must write and publish, let his works be printed for private 
circulation, and let not the good sense of the public be again outraged 


by being invited to peruse such senseless stuff as is contained in the 
new theory of gravitation. 
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Art. V.—The Wealth of Nations, by Adam Smith. Edited by 
J. R. M‘Cuttocn, Esq. Longman and Co. 


In examining the history and statistics of different nations, we ob- 
serve the physical, social, and intellectual resources of a state mate- 
rially influence each other. The consequence of increase of physical 
prosperity is progress in civilization and social order, and vice 
versa; the effect of the latter is material welfare of a country. 
Hence, in order to ascertain by what means a nation has attained 
om red in general, we must not limit our research to the process 

y which individuals accumulate, distribute, and consume wealth, 
such being questions to satisfy the inquiring spirit of the private 
merchant, manufacturer, or agriculturist. The statesman and le- 
gislator, however, has a different task before him, the well-being 
of the whole nation collectively; and to securce this, he must 
dive into the means by which the aggregate powers and resources of 
a country may be brought into full operation, and guarantee their 
stability, if not even improvement. 

The theory of wealth, as taught by Adam Smith, is altogether 
founded on individual prosperity and the means of its acquire- 
ment, while national resources, powers, and conditions, are with 
him but other terms for a certain mass of individuals—their condi- 
tions and resources, and hence his opinion that national prosperity 
can only be secured by that of the individual. 

A couple of instances will suffice to illustrate the views resulting 
from that theory. 

The English merchants used to export enormous quantities of 
opium tc China in exchange for tea and silk. The traffic has proved 
profitable to the merchants of both nations ; and according to 
Smith’s theory, any check inflicted on that traffic must be fraught 
with injury to the nations themselves, since the commercial inter- 
course tends to raise and increase both the production and consump- 
tion of the respective raw materials of the two countries. The 
Chinese Government, however, seems to have differed from the 
learned Doctor's doctrines. They think that ad/ the resources of a 
state ought to act beneficially upon each other, and that whenever 
the encouragement of material wealth tends to paralyze the intel- 
lectual and the moral powerof the nation, it can nc longer be termed 
national but individual resources, and ought therefore to be abandoned 
for the sake of the welfare of the state. Such are the different 
views arising from the theory of value, and that of productive 
power. 

The history of Portugal, ever since"1703, plainly shows how a 
country, fertile, rich in resources, and admirably situated for trade 
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and commerce, can be reduced in power, independence, and wealth, 
without manufactures of her own,—the soul and spirit of navigation 
foreign trade, maritime power, and maintenance of distant colonies. 
Even the history of our own country shows the futility of the doc- 
trine of free trade. So long as England contented herself with 
exporting to the Hanseatic towns and the Netherlands only raw 
materials—such as wool, tin, lead, hides and leather, in exchange for 
their manufactured goods, her navigation was scanty, her foreign 
trade in the hands of foreigners, and her agriculture so rough, that 
the price of corn in proportion to that of meat was three or four 
times higher than at present. Even so late as the 16th century 
nearly all finer fruit and vegetables were imported from Flanders, 
The cultivation of hemp and flax was hardly known, while the 
rich mines of coals lay unexplored within the earth, and the pro- 
duction of iron was so small as to compel Government to prohibit 
its exportation. Fisheries were carried on along the English coast 
by foreign boats; the population amounted, before Edward IIi., to 
not above one million and a half, and were, besides, the most dis- 
orderly and rapacious in Europe. Nocountry possessed worse means 
of transportation for inland trade, and nowhere was the traveller 
more exposed to highway robbery than in merry England, So 
dependent was this country on the maritime power abroad, that even 
Henry the VIII. was obliged to borrow from the Hanse towns men- 
of-war in his feuds with our Gallic brethren across the channel. 

It was the manufactures, and the protecting laws attached to 
them, that gave a new impulse to the working of coal-mines, naviga- 
tion, intercourse with the colonies, and with it to the maritime 
power, increase of population, and a greater demand for provisions, 
That England is the wealthiest and most powerful of all civilised 
countries cannot be denied—that her manufacturing resources are 
the root of all this greatness is conceded by all parties; nor is there 
how a dissentient opinion asto the main cause of the rise and pro- 
gress of the English manufactories, at a time when the Italians and 
Germans on the one hand, had already attained an eminent degree 
of distinction in the useful arts, sciences, and trades, and the 
English on the other, were still immersed in gross barbarity. The 
prodigious success in trade and civilization is now generally and 
justly ascribed to the commercial policy adopted by Edward III. 
ard nearly continued to this day, with but some slight interruptions 
and alterations called forth by circumstances of the age; nor was 
France even backward in acknowledging the correctness of that 
policy, and adopting it for her own country with equal success, 
until the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and the misrules of the 
later kings of France, have uprooted the seed so happily sown by 
Colbert’s system. 

The spirit of sophistry of the last century showed itself also in 
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the notions of a few sages of that age with regard to manufactures, 
maintaining that the latter, so far from being the most important, 
civilizing, and enriching power in a state, cannot even be considered 
as a productive trade, even in a material point of view, and that the 
welfare of nations could not be better promoted than by the system 
of universal free trade; and the whole theory is summed up by 
Quesnay with the maxim, that the whole world must be considered 
as animmense republic of merchants ! 

The chief error of these reasoners lies in the very starting point of indsvidu- 
ality, in their trying to investigate the cause of national wealth, by develop- 
ing the process of individual productiveness. In this manner, they ignore 
altogether all the resources and necessities of a nation in general; hence 
the conclusion: whatis right to the individual must of necessity be so to the 
nation!! That school has evidently been led astray by the cosmopolitical or 
rather Utopian notion of universal free trade. And to show the injurious 
effects of protecting laws, its disciples were obliged to assume that universal 
Republic is in the course of nature. 

The two erroneous notions of Cosmopolitism and Individualism have been 
continued and more fully developed by Adam Smith, Substituting for pro- 
duce, material productive labour and the exchangeable values of productions, 
he certainly admitted that manufactures do possess the character of produc- 
tiveness, but he confined that character to its harmony and compatability 
with the principle of universal free trade alone, without in the least making 
allowance for national peculiarities on that head. In all questions apart of 
commercial policy, A. Smith readily acknowledges, that manufactures are 
the basis of internal intercourse, of foreign trade, navigation, improved 
agriculture &c. Indeed we might compile passages from his work in the shape 
of a large treatise on the nature and value of manufactures. But no sooner 
does he touch on free trade than manufactures lose all their previous worth 
with him; he levels all distinction between themand agricultural productions, 
and reasons upon the whole in such vague and general terms, as plainly to 
mark his apprehension of expressing himself too clearly in a wrong cause. 
A few specimens will illustrate his obscure views on production, labour, 
capital, &c. . . . “ Every individual,” he says, ‘‘ knows best how to em- 
ploy his capital. . . . Freedom is most conducive to production. . . . To 
wish to contro] foreign trade, is tantamount to wishing to prescribe to indi- 
viduals how to lay out their capital. . . . A uation always gains by foreign 
trade, since imports are always followed by anequal value of exports. .. . 
Such a traffic would not exist if both parties would not gain thereby in 
value. . . . From a decrease in imports results a decrease in exports... . 
A nation can never extend their industry beyond the means of their capital, 
which latter cannot be increased by protecting laws. . . . It is folly ina 
nation as in an individual not to buy goods where they may be had 
cheapest, and a tailor would thus act foolishly to try to fabricate his own 
shoes. . . . Import duties and prohibitive laws cannot increase wealth, but 
may enrich a few at the expense of society in general, by granting a sort of 
monopoly to the merchant against the consumer. ... National wealth is 
but the aggregate wealth of all the individuals. . . . Every country is in 
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possession of some advantages peculiar to herself, with regard to certain na- 
tive productions which she can cultivate and gain with more ease and faci- 
lity than any otlier country, but which advantages must necessarily be lost, 
by the existence of prohibitive laws. . . . Think only of Scotland producing 
her own wine! . . . Only when a country needs in her defence, the cul- 
tivation of a certain branch of industry (England, ex. gr., navigation), pro- 
hibitive laws on the peculiar branch may be justified from sheer necessity, 
since power and independence are more valuable than wealth. . . . It can- 
not be denied that by protecting duties a few single articles of production 
might be raised in value, it is nevertheless to be doubted whether a nation 
will upon the whole be the gainer by such a system, since they must neces- 
sarily lose more in other articles than they can possibly gain by articles 
raised in value by such artificial means.” 


These are but a few of the numerous arguments tending to 
establish the position, that England has attained wealth and great- 
ness not by, but notwithstanding her commercial policy. 

Seldom has the political world been more imposed upon by 
sophistical arguments than by the above, and seldom have sophisti- 
cal arguments assumed more erroneously the garb of cosmopolitism 
and universal anthropology than have those of Adam Smith. 

The leading notion in this system of universal free trade is cer- 
tainly not incorrect in itself. In the same way as the commercial 
union of several towns or states have proved advantageous to the 
mercantile classes in them, in like manner might the commercial 
union of all the countries of Europe, or even of the whole globe, 
prove profitable to the trading nations of it; but such union pre- 
supposes a union of laws, universal confederacy, and the impossibi- 
lity of war among nations, such as can only be effected by bringing 
all the nations on earth under one single despotic sceptre, a thing 
neither very probable nor desirable. But so long as nations stand 
opposite each other in their natural freedom, so long as the possi- 
bility of war still exists, and the preservation of their national inde- 
pendence, power and wealth is the main point for them to consider, 
it is absurd to talk of free trade among nations so unequally en- 
dowed with productive resources to enter the lists of universal com- 
petition by dint of labour and sheer exchange of goods. As well 
might a nation be induced not to repel the invasion of a foreign 
power, merely to save the expenses of war. Free trade thus, so far 
from promoting the principles of cosmopolitism, tends, on the con- 
trary, to establish an eternal and universal monopoly of articles 
of goods throughout the world, for the various countries where 
nature affords facilities for their respective production and culti- 
vation. 

It is true, that favoured by nature, situation, climate, &c., some 
countries have the advantage over others in the culture of certain 
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branches of industry; that it were thus absurd to cultivate wine in 
Scotland, instead of having it from France ; or to plant cotton in 
the latter, instead of importing it from America; yet this argument 
can only be strictly applied to raw materials, but not to manufac- 
tures, which may successfully be fabricated in nearly all climates 
of the temperate zone, provided always that those countries are 
sufficiently peopled and civilised; in other words, that they possess 
the requisite moral and physical means thereto; and history shows, 
that in the previous ages, manufactories have more prospered on 
the Continent than even in this island, notwithstanding her great 
natural facilities. That the argument of the wine-growth in Scot- 
land, so triumphantly advanced by A. Smith in behalf of free trade, 
cannot be applied to manufactures, is plainly proved by the history 
of England herself. She has succeeded in supplanting the Nether- 
lands in her woollen goods, though before the time of Edward III. 
she was deemed fit by nature, in woollen productions, for furnishing 
the raw material alone ; she has deprived Germany and the Northern 
countries of their hardware fabrics, though coals were made ser- 
viceable to that purpose at a muck. later period; nor does she less 
compete with France in silk manufactures, notwithstanding the 
greater facilities afforded by nature to the latter country ; and all 
this is solely owing to the encourayement offered to home fabrics 
by protecting laws. No country on earth is less called upon by 
nature for silk manufactures than England ; nevertheless her annual 
production of silk goods is now estimated to exceed thirteen millions 
sterling. No country on earth, on the other hand, was more 
favoured by nature for cotton manufactures than the Kast Indies, 
and see how England, by her commercial policy, has surpassed it 
in these articles! 

That “ every individual knows best how to employ his capital” is 
an axiom more applicable to home trade than foreign commerce. 
All the difficulties attending the former, by heavy excise duties, 
taxes, &c., must prove injurious to the employment of capital; but 
as regards foreign trade, profit to the individual merchant is not 
always advantageous to the whole class or trade in general ; and 
Montesquieu already justly observes, ‘ that nowhere is commerce 
more restricted than in free countries, and that freedom in trade 
for the nation might easily prove slavery for the individual.” 

Dr. Smith ig certainly also not wrong in the principle, that in a 
well-regulated society, the tailor does better to have his shoes made 
by the shoemaker instead of trying to make them himself, or, as 
Say quaintly observes, “ that it were folly in the shoemaker, 
in order to raise his trade, to establish a custom-duty before 
his door.” But it is not less true, that a tailor or a shoemaker 
does not yet constitute a whole nation. Indeed, the fallacy of the 
{free-trade theory is just seen in the very example of the tailor and 
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shoemaker, where individual interest is confounded with national. 
Let us transport, ex. gr., the tailor and the shoemaker to a desert, 
or deserted island, each being the head of a large family, and sup- 
pose, moreover, that the shoemaker shows a disposition to rule over 
the tailor; in that case, we think the latter not so very foolish to 
show his independence of the former by dispensing with his work, 
nor the shoemaker so very wrong in adopting in his turn the same 
line of policy. 

But the greatest bulwark of the free trade theory is the argument : 
that a nation can never extend its industry beyond its capital, and 
that the latter so far from receiving an increase by prohibitive mea- 
sures, only runs thereby into other less productive channels at home. 
—Before examining the truth of the argument itself, we must ob- 
serve that the term capital in that theory is of a very vague and 
loose signification, that it means at one time the moral powers arising 
from their social regulations; again at another time, the material 
provisions and instruments of a country, the ground or soil and all 
that appertains to it, while not unfrequently it denotes the improve- 
ments effected by labour, as also the medium of exchange (money), 
neither do the advocates of that theory scruple to convey by that 
word several of the above objects taken together, It is very difficult 
to reckon with figures which indicate various numbers, or to reason 
with terms implying different objects. Nevertheless, though it is 
evident that this argument is borrowed from private—rather than 
political economy, it does not hold even in the former, since by dint 
of machinery and division of labour, even the individual is enabled 
to extend his industry, though his material capital has undergone no 
increase, 

It is, however, of the utmost importance, that we should-come to 
an understanding as to the precise or at least reasonable meaning of 
capital, as regards manufactures and commerce, or the question 
must share the fate of the tower of Babel. 

When an agricultural nation, sufficiently advanced in civilization, 
is about to establish manufactories of their own, they must and do in 
the first instance possess an abundance of agricultural productions. 
Agriculture thus, with all its resources and provisions, forms in 
itself the main capital of the manufactures. It furnishss the means 
for building factories, water-works, and machinery, for supporting 
the labourers, and furnishing the necessary raw materials. In short, 
with a civilized agricultural nation, all requisites for the establish- 
nent of manufactories are easily found, except the practical skill of 
the labourer or engineer, and the confidence of those who advance 
the necessary. funds for the speculation, but which are gradually 
called into existence by encouragement and protecting laws. Now, 
if the establishment of manufactories and their protection by law, 
would readily drive—as Smith maintains—capital into less productive 
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channels, the immediate effect ought to show itself in the impove- 
rishment of the agricultural classes; but so far from such being the 
case, experience and the history of this very country have shown 
the contrary result, the progress of prosperity among those classes 
with the rise and progress of manufactories in the country, and more 
especially with the full force of the protecting laws. 

The reason is obvious; the small farmer never lives in affluence 
when manufactures are cheap, the quantity and price of his pro- 
ductions are not sufficiently raised to procure him a surplus of net 
produce above his necessities. This affluence is not merely caused 
by the excess of his income above expenditure, but chiefly by the 
increase of his capital—soil and ground,—somewhat between twenty 
and thirty fold of the proportion ‘of the raised rents of the same, 

In extending, however, our investigation into the effects of the 
protecting laws, we find the objections raised against them utterly 
devoid of truth. At all times and in all countries were protecting 
laws the means of drawing from abroad expert labourers and 
skilful mechanics, experienced speculators, more perfect machinery 
and instruments, and lastly, considerable capital in money. The 
historical phenomenon can only be explained by the circumstance, 
that in proportion as the importation of foreign goods diminishes in 
a country, the productive resources of those countries which used to 
supply with goods the former, become superfluous and transported 
to the new rjsing manufactories abroad. The pages of English his- 
tory are replete with facts confirmatory of this assertion. There is 
hardly a country in Europe from which England has not largely 
drawn labourers, machines, engineers, speculators, new methods, 
and more ‘particularly, vast sums of money, in the early times of 
her manufactures. Venice and the whole of Italy (Lombardy), 
Spain, Portugal, France, and Germany, Belgium and Holland; 
each and all have contributed in one way or the other to enrich this 
island. While now, most of the manufactories in Russia and 
North America are kept up by English funds, machinery, and 
engineers. 

The following established axioms in political economy, will throw 
some light on the relation of national resources. 


A. The gross production of industry in a civilized country, averages 
annually from 100 to 200 per cent. of the capital employed, while 
that of agriculture averages only from 10 to 20. 

B. On the other hand, the capital employed in industry, is but one 
tenth or one twentieth part of that employed in agriculture. 

C. The value of the ground property, or rent capital,.forms by far the 
greatest part of agricultural capital. 

D. Every sum of productive capital in industry, as also of that employed 
in internal improvements to facilitate inland intercourse, by rail-roads, 
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canals, &c., increases from 10 to 30 fold the value of immoveable or ground 
property in a country. 

From these well-known axioms, the following conclusions may be drawn : 
that, 

1. The agriculturists and land owners have their property enriched 
ten to thirty fold, the sums employed in manufactures, so that. 

2. The land proprietors in a manufacturing country are naturally ten to 
thirty times more rich, than the proprietors of equal extent of ground in a 
purely agricultural country. 

3. The sixth or third part of the value of ground property is sufficient 
ina country to serve as a mortgage for all the funds necessary for industrial 
purposes ; that consequently every civilized country possesses the means of 
giving security for the loans to be borrowed from abroad for the establishment 
of manufactories. 

4. Every political vicissitude which affects the interest of the manufac- 
turers, in a country, rebounds ten to thirty times more on the interests of the 
agriculturists of the same country. 


In considering moreover the great influence which civil and politi- 
cal institutions and measures exercise on trade and ground rent, we 
easily find, that the great estate-owners are the chief shareholders in 
society, called state, and that their shares rise and fall in exact ratio 
as the national resources, both material and moral, increase or di- 
minish. Compare, ex. gr., the value of ground in the slave states 
with that of the free states in the U.S. America, that of Virginia 
with that of Pennsylvania or other manufacturing states, and the 
difference will be found amounting to twenty or thirty times as much. 
In Virginia the acre of land is not estimated at above five dollars, 
while in the neighbourhood of the manufacturing districts, it averages 
from 150 to 200 dollars. 

But, say the soi-disant advocates of free trade—all these advan- 
tages can more easily still be attained by free trade ; accumulation 
of capital by means of free trade must raise the value of ground and 
with it also that of manufactures. Every individual, they further 
assert, is the best judge of his own affairs; while private interest is 
the best stimulant for the acquirement of national or public wealth, 
which is merely the aggregate of individual riches. A nation, they 
continue, in the same strain, only want peace, good administration 
of justice, light taxes, and a free hand to apply their capital to pur- 
poses best suited to their views, in order toattain the highest degree 
of prosperity. This chain of loose reasonings, solely founded on po- 
litical individualism and materialism, betrays the ignorance of those 
politicians, of the real character of national resources. In the con- 
nected ccnstruction of the present state of society, private interests 
and individual advantage can at best be brought to bear only on in- 
land trade, but in no way on foreign commerce, or intercourse with 
other nations when their resources must also be consulted collectively, 
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and he who expects national prosperity to arise from mere private 
profit in trade, might as well extend the principle and expect a signal 
victory overan army fighting in closed ranks, from the bravery of 
irregular individuals each fighting where, and whenever he thinks 
proper ; as by the same reasoning, the aggregate of the individual 
bravery of the soldiers constitutes the efficiency of the army. [Even 
Fourier, in his construction of social phalanxes, had a better insight 
into national interest apart from individual. Now, it is the indivi- 
dual who borrows from the nation most of his productive powers, and 
however great the individual capitalist or his connection with 
English merchants may bein Germany, it will never enable him to 
carry on a profitable trade with the East Indies, or to turn 
to due advantage a great invention without the intervention of the two 
nations. 

It is to be hoped, free trade sophistry will not go so far as to ex- 
claim: England having once brought her manufactures—no matter 
by what means—to the utmost degree of perfection, free trade can 
only prove her advantage, since foreign competion in her market is 
out of question in most articles, while her own will be brought to 
foreign markets free of duty. Alas, statesmen on the continent 
read history with the same, and perhaps more philosophical spirit 
than the members of the Anti-Corn-Law League do, and though 
they may not speak so pompously as the latter, they have written, 
and do write excellent treatises of political economy on the interests 
of all nations of the civilized world, indiscriminately, without regard 
to the selfish murmurs of a certain set of individuals in this or any 
other country. 

Moreover, no lasting and solid advantage can ever accrue to any 
country by a ruinous system or trade of the other countries with 
which it stands in close intercourse ; witness, the U.S. of America, 
where the monetary crisis has rebounded upon England, causing 
more loss to the merchants and manufacturers in this country than 
even in America itself. 

They (the continental statesmen) well know that as soon as the 
system of free trade is adopted, all idea must be abandoned of ever 
establishing manufactories in the present agricultural countries, even 
for home consumption alone ; since it lies in the nature of a manu- 
facturing country to have at command a mass of knowledge, expert- 
ness, practice, implements and machinery, wholesome public institu- 
tions and regulations, vast connections and wealth, in all of 
which agricultural countries are deficient, as they can only be 
acquired slowly and gradually, through an uninterrupted serics of 
ages, and the possession of which is manifest in the comparative 
cheapness of the manufactures. It is the principle of stability, con- 
tinuation and perseverance, that constitutes the basis of all the great 
works and institutions realized by the hands of men. The history 
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dynasties, nations, countries, and towns, as well as of the arts and 
sciences, corroborate the power of that principle. The latter (arts 
and sciences) have arrived at their present state of developement, 
as the former did at power, riches, and authority, only through the 
exertions of a series of generations striving and working to one and 
the same end, the succeeding generation always taking up the 
thread where the preceding had left off. By this principle alone, 
was it possible to erect monuments, the stupendousness of which we 
now admire even in their decay. To bring the principle more 
home, inquire of every master-mechanic or manufacturer, and he 
will tell you, to how many difficulties and expenses the outset of a 
contrivance is subject, and how comparatively easy and profitable 
the more advanced progress is. In looking more attentively into 
the history of the useful arts, and the various departments of in- 
dustry, which are now brought to so flourishing a condition, we find 
that one branch has sprung out of the other, and that the success 
of one depended on that of the others; in short, that they all 
mutually influenced each other, and that the elements hostile to the 
principle of stability and continuation—such as civil disturbances, 
critical periods in trade, and fluctuations in prices, have destroyed in 
a very short time the labour of ages. 

The source of all the fallacies in the Theory of Wealth, is the fact 
that it is but a theory of wealth alone—that it has confined its re- 
searches to the object of wealth, without first exploring its resources 
and the powers that produce it. ‘‘ Wealth of all individuals,” says 
the theory, “is the wealth of the nation.” Very well; but the 
question is not always confined to the value of exchange, barter, and 
money alone ; political economy has a far wider range—it enters into 
the productive powers or resources of a country in general, which are 
far different from those of the mere individual, and manifest them- 
selves in the division of labour in general, and the social, civil, politi- 
cal and religious institutions of a country. We can hardly conceive 
why Adam Smith, the modern discoverer of the law of division of 
labour (it was already suggested by Aristotle), did not pursue that 
law to its full extent. In the same way as the individual manufac- 
turer procures a greater extent of work by division of labour, in like 
manner does also a whole nation in their various branches of industry 
and agriculture. If a nation divides its resources, so as to allot pro- 
portionally to certain numbers of the population their respective 
employments in agriculture and industry, even the productive 
powers of the individual must necessarily become more expanded 
_ when a nation confines its collective resources to agriculture 
alone. 

The productiveness of division of labour does not arise from the 
splitting of the operations alone, but also from the union of the indi- 
viduals for one and the same end, so that the nearer and closer that 
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union is, the greater ought the productiveness to prove. Hence, the 
nearer the agriculturist and manufacturer live together, the larger 
must their respective produces become, and by a parity of reason, the 
more they live separate from one another, the less ought to be their 
produce. A country therefore which unites agriculture > and industry 
within itself, ought necessarily to prove more productive in its re- 
sources than when obliged to fetch her manufactures from a foreign 
market. 

That the advocates of the theory of wealth and free trade have 
felt the importance of national division of labour, though they did not 
express it in plain words—as it would at once be a confession of their 
mistaken notions—is evident from their own assertion, that the 
inland trade of a country is ten times more important than its foreign 
commerce. ‘They thus unwittingly acknowledge that national 
division of labour is ten times more important than éternational, 
and, consequently, that all the relations by which the former is in- 
creased, are ten times more profitable and advantageous than those 
by which the latter is promoted. 

From the same erroneous source flow also the other arguments of 
that theory—such as, goods ought to be bought where they are to 
be had cheapest—productions are only bought with productions— 
the values of exports and imports ought to balance one another— 
from a decreased importation arises a decreased exportation, &c. 
They do not consider that in a national point of view, the importance of 
international trade depends less on the question, w hether there is loss 
or gain in the values of the exports and imports, than whether there 
has been called forth an increase or decrease in the productive 
powers, independence, and welfare of the state. A most striking 
instance of the diversity of opinions resulting from the two systems, 
was furnished a few years ago by the discussion about the linen 
trade with France. The question was not, whether France furnishes 
in return in wine, silk, &c., the exact value of the imported linen, 
but whether the manufactural powers of France are thereby brought 
toa fair proportion with the agricultural? Indeed, those who con- 
sider the abolition of the Corn Laws the best means to secure foreign 
trade, never consider that the continental nations can impossibly 
forego the elementary principle of xational division of labour, with- 
out incurring the risk of being reduced to the state of the English 
before the time of Edward IU. 

England herself, in adding to her already great staple of manu- 
factures also those of linen and silk, has herself taught the European 
nations the importance of self-sufficient home—ot uniting all me 
branches of industry in one small conipass of territory. It is absurd 
to ascribe, on phrenological principles, to the English more native talent 
and skill in affairs of industry and manufacture than to the conti- 
nental people. Before the period alluded to, no Englishman ever 
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dreamt of competing in those talents with the Italians, Belgians, and 
Germans ; and it is only owing to the commercial line of policy 
adhered to by the English Government from age to age, with buta 
few slight interruptions, that they have left the other nations so far 
behind them. 

That it is of the utmost consequence for an agricultural country 
to see that her imports do not exceed her exports, has been but too 
evidently proved by the money-crisis in North America, the source 
of which may be dated from 1833, when the Tariff was there so 
lowered, as to induce English manufacturers to inundate the Ame- 
rican market with goods in such quautities as to preclude all possi- 
bility of their ever being balanced by exports. 

Dr. Bowring has repeatedly pointed to Switzerland, as a practical 
illustration of the theory, that manufactures may flourish without 
protecting laws. But he forgot that Switzerland owes the prosperity 
of her industry to advantages peculiar to herself, to her corporation 
and guild laws, to the privileges of the townspeople over the pea- 
santry, to the immigration in the former ages of the persecuted in 
religion and politics, to whom she offered her gates, and lastly, to her 
geographical position, situated as she is between Germany, France, 
and Italy, whither smuggling is carried on to an enormous extent. 
Moreover, Swiss industry does not embrace national objects of 
general use, but is rather confined to a few articles of luxury which 
are but ill suited to the home market. Add to all this, the little 
expenditure of the Government, the insignificant taxes and cheap 
living, and no wonder that the Swiss have but little to fear from 
ioreign competition. 











Ant. Vl.—Description of the Skeleton of an Extinct Gigantic 
Sloth, Mylodon Robustus, Owen. By Ricnarp Owen, F.R.S., 
&e. Van Voorst. 


Baron Cuvier, the great modern student of nature, who worshipped 
truth whose basis was facts lighted by the torch of science, was pre- 
eminently the Comparative Anatomist. His extensive and profound 
knowledge, his accurate and searching observation, enabled him to 
ascertain and to classify the remains of numbers of animals,—many 
of them never before heard of,—with a precision scarcely inferior to 
the regular analysis and arrangement of recent Zoology. in his 
Essay on the Theory of the Earth,—for he it was who was born to 
demonstrate the intimate connexion which subsists between Geology 
and Zoology,—he classified the fossil fragments of seventy-eight 
different quadrupeds. Of these forty-nine are distinct species, he 
declared, unknown to preceding naturalists. Eleven or twelve 
others have such entire resemblance to species already known, as to 
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leave no doubt whatever of their identity ; and the remaining sixteen 
or eighteen have considerable traits of resemblance to known species. 
But it was in his work on Fossil Bones that his triumph was comn- 
leted, not only to his own funmixed delight and exalted pride, 
ut to the establishment of an epoch in the history of scientific dis- 
covery. 

In the vast work last named, he furnished to the world not merely 
the ample results of his individual labours and personal superintend- 
ence in the vicinity of Paris and other parts where his public appoint- 
ments placed him, but gathered with a discriminating hand those 
numerous and rich fruits of research pursued by other naturalists, to 
the earning of that extraordinary celebrity which must for ever attach 
to his achievements. 

He thus, with that confidence yet modest assurance which in most 
cases will characterize the utterance of new truths, and the announce- 
ment of wonderful discoveries, delivers himself :—‘‘ When,” says he, 
‘the sight of some bones of the bear and the elephant, twelve years 
ago inspired me with the idea of applying the general laws of 
comparative anotomy to the ‘re-construction and the discovery of 
fossil species; when I began to perceive that these species were not 
perfectly represented by those of our day, which resembled them the 
most, I did not suspect that I was every day treading a soil, filled 
with remains more extraordinary than any I had yet seen; nor that 
I was destined to bring to light whole genera of animals unknown to 
the present world, and buried for incalculable ages at vast depths 
under the earth. It was to M. Veurin that I owe the first indications 
of these bones furnished by our quarries: some fragments which he 
brought me one day having struck me with astonishment, I made 
inquiries respecting the persons to whom this industrious collector 
had sent any formerly: what I saw in these collections served to 
excite my hopes and increase my curiosity. Causing search to be 
made at that time for such bones in all the quarries, and offering 
rewards to arouse the attention of the workmen, I collected a 
greater number than any person who had preceded me. After some 
years I was sufficiently rich in materials to have nothing further to 
desire; but it was otherwise with respect to their arrangement and 
the construction of the skeletons, which alone could conduct me to a 
just knowledge of the species. From the first moment, I perceived 
that there were many different species in the quarries; and soon 
afterwards, that they belonged to various genera, and that the species 
of the different genera were often of the same size; so that the size 
wlone rather confused than assisted my arrangement. I was 
in the situation of a man who had given to him péle méle, the 
mutilated and incomplete fragments of a hundred skeletons belong- 
ing to twenty sorts of animals, and it was required that each bone 
should be joined to that which it belonged to. It was a resurrection 
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in miniature; but the immutable laws prescribed to living beings 
were my directors, At the voice of comparative anatomy, each bone, 
each fragment, regained its place. I have no expressions to describe 
the pleasure experienced, in perceiving that, as I discovered one 
character, all the consequences, more or less foreseen, of this cha- 
racter were successively developed. The feet were conformable to 
what the teeth had announced, and the teeth to the feet; the bones 
of the legs and the thighs, and every thing that ought to re-unite these 
two extreme parts were conformable to each other. In one word, 
each of the species sprung up from one of its elements. Those who 
will have the patience to follow me in these memoirs, may form some 
idea of the sensations which I experienced, in thus restoring by 
degrees these ancient monuments of mighty revolutions. his 
volume will afford much interest to naturalists, independent of 
geology, shewing them by multiplied examples, the strictness of the 
laws of co-existance, which elevate zoology tothe rank of the 
rational sciences, and which, leading us to abandon the vain and 
arbitrary combinations that had been decorated with the name of 
systems, will conduct us at last to the only study worthy of our age 
—to that of the natural and necessary relations, which connect 
together the different parts of all organized bodies. But geology 
will lose nothing by this accessary application of the facts contained 
in this volume: and thus the numerous families of unknown beings, 
buried in the most frequented part of Europe, offer a vast field for 
meditation.” Again, and with still more aakite as well as distinct- 
ness relative to the immutable laws prescribed to living beings: 
“very organized being forms a whole and entire system, of which 
all the parts mutually correspond and co-operate, to produce the 
same definite action, by a reciprocal re-action; none of these parts 
can change, without a change of the others also. Thus, if the 
intestines of an animal are organized in a manner only to digest fresh 
flesh, it is necessary that his jaws should be constructed to devour 
the prey, his claws to seize and tear it, his teeth to divide the flesh, 
and the whole system of his organs of sense to perceive it at a dis- 
tance. It is necessary, also, that he should have seated in his brain 
the instinct to hide himself and spread snares for his victim: such 
are the general conditions of a carnivorous regimen ; every carnivorous 
animal must infallibly unite them—without them the species could 
not subsist. But, under these general conditions, there are par- 
ticular ones with respect to the size of the species, and the abode of 
the prey for which each animal is disposed.” Such are some of the 
immutable features in the system of organized beings. And then 
how various or how fitted for accommodating nh: to different 
purposes, are the simple arrangements of nature! ‘To adopt the 
language of Pope,— 
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‘In human works, though labour’d out with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain : 
In God’s, one single can its end produce ; 

Yet serve to second too some other use.” 


The examination of the earth’s surface has in recent years forced 
upon the notice of philosophers a great variety of facts, and thence 
of principles, of which scarcely one of the boldest dreamers had any 
vision half a century ago. Of this number of discoveries, the mode 
in which species of animals as well as plants may become extinct 
holds a prominent rank. Marvellous, indeed, have been the muta- 
tions to which the crust of our globe, and all that inhabited its 
breadth in the most remote times, have been subjected; and great,. 
unquestionably, are the changes to which the present order of things 
is appointed. At the very moment we write, the certain, although, 
to our eye, the slow or imperceptible alterations and progressions 
taking place are vast and steady. Constant, far-extending, and 
powerful are the causes of mutation which are in actual operation. 
The earthquake and volcano are visible agents of mighty and 
sudden revolution; but others, although distant and hidden, are 
ceaseless and potent. The ocean is continually assailing the solid 
earth and its own bed; the countless multitude of streams—the 
gentle rains, as well as the thunder showers, on the other hand, are 
resistless from their perseverance or repetition. 

But it is the changes in the organic creation to which we 
particularly invite a moment’s notice. What are the modifications 
which various influences and conditions effect among animals? So 
signal and apparently essential at first view are these modifications 
and changes, that there are inquirers and philosophers who deny the 
fixity of species altogether, and dream that there is no limit to the 
transmutations that may occur in the constitution of organic beings, 
if unnumbered thousands or millions of years be allowed for the 

rocess. 

It is the doctrine of the Zransmutationists, that by the modifying 
influence of external circumstances, by the slow but sure action of 
natural agents, aided by mixed generation, new species may be pro- 
duced, and old ones extinguished; and that these orders of beings 
may permanently exist, supporting themselves in a state of nature 
and obedience to the lawsof life. But it is, we think, a sure ground 
of consolation that this sweeping doctrine is untenable, and can be 
shown to be groundless, when carried beyond certain bounds; the 
proof being furnished by facts which are within the grasp, both as 
to lapse of time and sufficiency of testimony. And what is the 
amount of these realities, and of this evidence? Why, that animals, 
just as in the case of vegetables, can be modified and changed to a 
certain extent; but yet that there are not only fixed but compara- 
tively narrow limits to the transmutation, and that the alterations 
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are mercly moderate, being confined to particular qualities, and 
eoverned by immutable laws. For example, the modifications 
dwelt upon by the transmutationists are reached in a short period of 
time, even when traced in those animals and those attributes that 
are most susceptible—that after having reached a certain degree of 
change, the deviation from the original type ceases; nay, that the 
divergence from the primitive form is so far from being indefinite, 
that the species will rapidly return to it, whenever the causes of the 
modification stop, or are withdrawn, such as peculiar kinds of food, 
training, climate, and sundry influences to which man can subject 
the creatures confided to his control. It is asserted by some of the 
highest authorities, that true hybrid races have never been known to 
be perpetuated for many generations ; so that the theory of Lamarck 
and his followers has no support in ascertained facts, when they 
argue that through the gradual working of natural tendencies thie 
present world of life had its origin and fulfilment,—commencing 
with the elements of the lowest classes of animals, and rising from 
the fecling of wants, the desire of acquisition, and the capacity for 
adaptation, to the dominant race, man; all this metamorphosis, which 
may be safely termed monstrous, having been achieved during the 
lapse of an indefinite series of by-gone ages. 

To shew that the daily witnessed and yet striking modifications and 
adaptations to which allusion has been made give no warrant for the 
fantastic and extravagant notions of certain continental naturalists, 
let us for a moment attend to some statements to be met with in Mr. 
Lyell’s work on the Changes in the Earth's Surface and in the 
Organic World now in progress. ‘Take a few of his observations re- 
lative to the dog, which is so remarkably distinguished in respect of 
variety. ‘If we look,” observes he, ‘for some of those essential 
changes which would be required to lend even the semblance of a 
foundation for the theory of Lamarck, respecting the growth of new 
organs and the gradual obliteration of others, we find nothing of the 
kind. For in all these varieties of the dog, says Cuvier, the relation 
of the bones with each other remains essentially the same; the form 
of the teeth never changes in any perceptible degree, except that in 
some individuals, one additional false grinder occasionally appears, 
sometimes on one side, and sometimes on the other. ‘The greatest 
departure from a common type, and it constitutes the maximum of 
variation as yet known in the animal kingdom, is exemplified in those 
races of dogs which have a supernumary toe on the hind food, with 
the corresponding tarsal bones, a variety analogous to one presented 
by six-fingered families of the human race.” 

Every one knows that cultivation and the ingenuity of man will 
produce highly striking changes in plants and flowers, and the analo- 
gous care, removals, and crossings, will alter the external appearance 
of various races of animalsin a remarkable degree. But it is not 
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less true, as proved by the incontestible evidence which a large 
sweep of ages supply, that the changes nature permits, endure only 
so long as man continues his artificial care, and that the creatures 
operated upon will return again to their original form, or if left 
untended in a region hostile to their primitive developement, will 
lose their forced position,—destroyed perhaps by an ungenial 
climate, from the want of proper food, or by fiercer inhabitants of 
the country. To cite Lyell again, and relative to the cat and the 
bull of ancient Egypt, as shown by the skeletons of these animals : 
—*‘ Such was the conformity of the whole of these species to those 
now living, that there was no more difference, says Cuvier, between 
them than between the human mummies and the embalmed bodies 
of men of the present day. Yet some of these animals have since 
that period been transported by man to almost every variety of 
climate, and forced to accommodate their liabits to new circum- 
stances, as far as their nature would permit. ‘The cat, for example, 
has been carried over the whole earth, and, within the last three cen- 
turies, has been naturalized in every part of the new world, from the 
cold regions of Canada to the tropical plains of Guiana; yet it has 
scarcely undergone any perceptible mutation, and is still the same 
animal which was held sacred by the Egyptians. Of the ox, un- 
doubtedly there are many very distinct races; but the bull Apis, 
which was led in solemn processions by the Egyptian priests, did not 
differ from some of those now living. The black cattle that have run 
wild in America, where there were many peculiarities in the climate 
not to be found, perhaps, in any part of the old world, and where 
scarcely a single plant on which they fed was of precisely the same 
species, instead of altering their form and habits, have actually 
reverted to the exact likeness of the aboriginal wild cattle of 
Europe.” 

We are only glancing at portions of the curious subject of organic 
change, in order to invite the attention of those of our readers who 
may be strangers to its scope, to its pregnant facts and theoretic 
suggestiveness, The successive appearance and extinction of 
different races of animals may probably never be fully accounted 
for. This however is undeniable,—the organic remains which the 
surface of the earth contains, offer a series of genera and species, that 
not merely enable philosophers to identify and distinguish the suc- 
cessive geological beds, in multitudes of cases, but furnish evidence 
to the naturalist highly serviceable in his study of Zoology and of the 
laws to which the animal kingdom is obedient. At the same time, 
we feel constrained to admit that nothing yet established by evidence 
belonging to the causes now in action enables us to account fully for 
the organic remains of certain extinct races, which lie embedded in 
the crust of our globe. ‘True, there is continually waged, there is 
maintained at this moment, a deadly war between certain tribes of 
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animals, which sometimes results in the total extinction of the feebler 
in particular regions. The wolf, the bear, and the beaver, have been 
extirpated in our land; and sundry native birds of prey have 8 
peared from the more cultivated districts. But how inadequate do 
these and every other modification and altered condition of which 
man is now a witness appear to the solving of such questions as 
these,—have the changes in organic nature as exhibited in fossil re- 
mains when contrasted with the existing species of beings, been the 
effect of uniform and natural influences, or have they not rather 
been the results and the evidence of agents, with the character and 
occurrence of which we are altogether unacquainted. 

Abandoning everything like speculation of our own, let us now 
introduce to the reader a slight account of the volume by the Hun- 
terian Professor and Conservator of the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London, containing the description of the 
skeleton of an extinct gigantic sloth, “with Observations on the 
Osteology, Natural Affinities, and Probable Habits of the Mega- 
therioid Quadrupeds in General.” At starting we took notice of 
the pre-eminent services of Cuvier as a naturalist, and of his tri- 
umphs in the department of comparative anatomy. How many in 
this country as well as on the continent have been the successful 
cultivators in the amazing field which he opened to view and trod 
with such assured steps! Amongst these Mr. Owen is certainly not 
the least distinguished, as the present work will continue to testify, 
to the conviction of all competent judges,—that is, scientific in- 
quirers, for whom indeed the book is mainly composed. Yet even 
for these no abstract and no extracts which we can set before them 
will avail further than to indicate whither they may resort for 
novelty and a valuable superstructure of reasoning. Nay, were the 
whole of the letter-press of the volume transcribed, the contribution 
would prove unsatisfactory, being unaccompanied by the numerous 
plates which amply illustrate the descriptive and introductory matter. 

The skeleton which is the subject of Professor Owen’s present 
work was discovered 1841, seven leagues north of the City of Buenos 
Ayres, ‘‘in the fluvatile deposits constituting the extensive plain 
intersected by the great Rio Plata and its tributaries, and which has 
been raised during a recent geological epoch above the level of the 
sea.” In this formation, and most probably anterior to its elevation, 
the animal must have been buried, the author conceives, and this 
soon after its death, if the present heat of the climate prevailed; 
seeing that the skeleton had been little disturbed; as is shown by 
the position and the almost entire completeness of the parts collected. 
The whole is now in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
having been restored as far as possible, and skilfully articulated ; 
forming a very important accession to the Osteological department of 
the celebrated institution to which it now belongs. 

QQ 
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Addre:sing ourselves, as we do, to the general reader, we must 
not enter upon any of the particulars given in detail, learnedly and 
elaborately described, of the Mylodon Robustus, and as presented to 
the scientific and anatomical eye in the skeleton state. We may 
however from the General Description take a few statements, calcu- 
lated as these are to arrest the attention of every observer as well as 
to excite the surprise of the professionalist. 

The trunk is shorter than that of the hippopotamus, but termi- 
nated behind by a pelvis, equalling in breadth and exceeding in 
depth that of the elephant. The hind extremities are short but 
massive. The tail equals the hind limbs in length, being propor- 
tionably thick and strong. A long and capacious thorax is defended 
by sixteen pairs of ribs, most of which equal in breadth those of the 
elephant, and all the true ribs are clamped by massive and com- 
pletely ossified cartilages to a strong and complicated sternum. The 
fore-arm is longer than its corresponding segment in the hind limb, 
has both bones distinct, and equally remarkable for their great 
breadth and the angular form. Both the fore and hind-feet are re- 
markable for the shortness, breadth, and unlugate character of the 
two outer digits, which, when the Mylodon stood or trod upon the 
ground, must have principally sustained the superincumbent weight. 
A skull, smaller than that of the ox, but long, narrow, and termi- 
nated by a truncated muzzle, is supported by a short neck composed 
of seven cervical vertebree. The capacious bodily frame slightly ele- 
vated upon its short and strong supporters, presents the form ofa 
cone, gradually tapering forwards from the enormous pelvis which 
forms it base, to the short neck and slender head. 

Having stated that for such proportions and combinations as we 
have named, out of a number of others equally striking, but more 
technically expressed, Mr. Owen remarks that we may search in 
vain amongst the skeletons of existing mammalia; but that the 
palzontologist will recognise them amongst certain extinct animals 
belonging to the order of Edentata, going into many and minute 
details in support of the assertion. But we go forward to glean 
from the physiological summary, where the author proceeds to deduce 
the consequences which necessarily and legitimately flow from the 
phenomena described. The following are interesting views of most 
remarkable circumstances :— 


That animals with the same dental structure have the same kind of food 
is a well-established and safe physiological inference, at least as applied to 
members of the class Mammalia, and more especially to those in which the 
modifications of the teeth are of an extreme nature, as in the strictly car- 
nivorous and herbivorous families. Yet this rule, from which all the other 
physiological consequences flow in the interpretation of the remains of 
extinct animals, requires much caution in its application. In the Rumi- 
nantia, for example, which are remarkable for the uniformity of their 
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peculiar dentation, there exists a certain range of variety in their vegetable 
food: most of the species feed on grass; others browse as well as graze, 
and combine with herbage the buds and leaves of trees. * * * The 
whole frame of the giraffe is so strikingly modified in harmony with 
the vegetable sabstances which it selects for its sustenance, that had this 
anomalous animal been extinct, the palzeontologist might have inferred from 
the fossil skeleton that the long stilt-like legs, the short trunk, the lofty 
withers, and tall tapering neck, had co-existed to enable the living animal to 
browse on branches beyond the reach of the largest of its nearest congeners, 
the deer; and that though by its teeth a Ruminant, the giraffe must have 
been, of all its order, the most independent of the herbage of the field for its 
support. Observation of the living animal shows how admirably the soft 
parts, for instance, the muscular extensile lips, and the long, flexible, pre- 
hensile tongue, co-operate with the general proportions of the skeleton in 
the act of acquiring its leafy provender. The massive proportions, and 
short thick neck of the colossal elephant offer the most striking contrast to 
the outward characteristics of the giraffe ; but by the endowment of that 
wonderful prehensile organ, the proboscis, it is enabled to obtain a similar 
food. 


But again— 


By what rew and equally striking modifications of the bodily frame 
quadrupeds of approximate bulk to the elephant and giraffe, yet neither 
proboscidian, nor of towering altitude, could_have been sustained, like them, 
by the produce of trees, and have been able to browse even on the slender 
terminal twigs, affords a difficult and interesting problem to the comparative 
anatomist. 


Having next stated that the discovery of fossil bones and of the 
osseous frame-work of certain animals, such as of the Mylodon, has 
suggested a solution; and having instituted a number of compari- 
sons, as well as closely inquired into the probable capacities of the 


animal itself, we have this conjectural conclusion :— 

If the foregoing physiological interpretation of the osseous frame-work of 
the gigantic sloths be the true one, they may be supposed to have com- 
menced the process of prostrating the chosen tree by scratching away the 
soil from the roots; for which office we find in the mylodon, the modern 
scansorial fore-feet of the sloth modified after the type of that of the par- 
tially fossorial ant-eater. The compressed, or sub-compressed form of the 
claws, which detracts from their power as burrowing instruments, adds to 
their fitness for penetrating the interspaces of roots, and for exposing and 
liberating them from the attached soil. This operation having been duly 
effected by the alternate action of the fore-feet, aided probably by the un- 
cuiculate digits of the hind-feet, the long and curved fore-claws, which are 
habitually flexed and fettered in the movements of extension, would next 
be applied to the opposite sides of the loosencd trunk of the tree; and now 
the Mylodon would derive the full advantage of these modifications of its 
fore-feet, by which it resembles the Bradypus (the living sloth); the cor- 
respondence in the structure of the prehensile instruments of the existing 
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and extinct sloths, extending as far as was compatible with the different 
degrees of resistance to be overcome. In the small climbing sloth the claws 
are long and slender, having only to bear the weight of the animal’s light 
body, which is approximated by the action of the muscles towards the 
grasped branch, as to a fixed point. The stouter proportions of the pre- 
hensile hooks of the Mylodon accord with the harder task of overcoming the 
resistance of the part seized, and bringing it down to the body. * * #* 
The tree being thus partly undermined and firmly grappled with, the 
muscles of the trunk, the pelvis and hind-limbs, animated by the influence 
of the unusually large spinal cord, would combine their forces with those of 
the anterior members in the efforts of prostration. 


The Professor follows up the probable efforts and actions with 
a powerful picture, in a few words, of the animal thus excited ; 
being the exertion and the exploit of a stupendous animal, ‘ con- 
vulsed with the mighty wrestling, every vibrating fibre reacting 
upon its bony attachment” with a tremendous force. ‘‘ I:xtraor- 
dinary,” he eloquently exclaims, ‘‘must have been the strength 
and proportions of that tree, which rocked to and fro, to right 
and left, in such an embrace, could long withstand the efforts of its 
ponderous assailant.” 


To conclude :— 


The foregoing physiological review of the skeleton of the Mylodon has 
thus led to the conclusion, that as the teeth and jaws were expressly 
adapted for the comminution of foliage, so the trunk and extremities de- 
rived from their apparently ill-assorted proportions the requisite power of 
obtaining such food by the uprooting of trees. The Megatherium or 
Mylodon having completed this task, would have abundant food before it for 
some days at least; and 1 now proceed to point out some peculiarities in 
the structure of the cranium, which indicate the chief instrument by which 


the foliage was stripped from the prostrate tree and introduced into the 
mouth. 


Thus it is that Professor Owen advances, fortifying his positions 
in a masterly manner, and completing his view with a pregnancy of 
i!lustration that renders the skeleton of the Cabinet Gigantic Sloth 
richly instructive, and unusually interesting within its range of 
science. 





Art. VII.—The Book of British Ballads. Jeremiah How. 


Tue Ancient Ballads form a portion of our literature which has 
latterly fallen into a neglect, for which it is perhaps difficult to 
assign a perfectly satisfactory reason, though many causes may be 
found which would tend: to lower them from the high rank they 
once held, and which many of them well deserved merely as poetical 
compositions. They depict a state of society which has long passed 
awav; and the causes of the actions narrated are to be sought for in 
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institutions which have become obsolete, and with which the 
cenerality of men would have now but little sympathy. ‘The 
exploits of the knights of chivalry, to celebrate which is one of the 
chief objects of the ancient ballad, arise from causes in themselves 
slight, and which only derived their force from that institution, which 
excited its members to the performance of deeds which seem to us 
of the present day extremely improbable, and from whose narration 
we do net derive that pleasure which is afforded by the perusal cf 
poetry which relates to subjects with which we are more familiar. 
Another cause to which the unpopularity of ancient ballads is 
attributable, may perhaps be in the supernatural things which are so 
profusely scattered through them, and which would now be con- 
demned as ridiculous, though the superstition of our ancestors gave 
them a place in their belief. The experiment of ensploying super- 
natural agency in fiction, was tried by Sir Walter Scott, in his 
romance of the Monastery, and was found to be so unsuited to the 
public taste then prevalent, as to lead to the comparative failure of 
that romance, and to cause the banishment of the White Lady from 
the Abbot, the sequel to the former romance. ‘This, we think, is 
carrying the pride of reason beyond its proper province ; we would, 
of course, not be foolish enough to recommend any one to put faith 
in spirits and fairies, and beings of that class; but they might 
believe in them sufficiently for the purposes of poetry and fiction ; 
and those who cannot enter into the spirit of any work which does 
not confine itself entirely to the actions of the human race, instead 
of pluming themselves on their good sense, ought rather to accuse 
themselves of a deficiency of imagination. A third cause of neglect 
is very likely due to the differences between the diffuseness of 
modern poetry and the conciseness which is indispensably necessary in 
a ballad ; the former is frequently addressed almost exclusively to the 
ear, the ideas conveyed by the words being of secondary importance 
to the words themselves, and the chief object of which is elegance of 
Writing, and not force of expression. In a ballad the reverse is 
necessarily the case; the space allowed for the expansion of an idea 
is limited by the structure of the composition, which compression of 
the thoughts of the writer, though it may sometimes lead to 
obscurity of meaning and roughness of verse, frequently tends to a 
strength of expression unattainable in compositions which admit of 
more enlargement of the ideas. ‘The elliptic nature of ballads is also 
a great cause of obscurity to the unpractised reader: events are not 
narrated in an unbroken chain, and no intimation of the lapse of 
time which frequently occurs between two consecutive verses is 
given; much is consequently left to the reader to supply, and if a 
ballad is only made the subject of a careless perusal, a great part of 
the spirit will inevitably be lost. To those who are interested in 
the manners and feelings of our ancestors, the ancient British ballads 
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are invaluable; what they were as a nation may be learned from 
history, but their characters as individuals must be gathered from 
other sources, of which good historical romances, such as those of 
Sir Walter Scott, and ancient chronicles and ballads are the chief; 
the latter of which, being written when the spirit of chivalry and the 
feudal institutions had not ceased to operate, and when the super- 
stitions of tlie middle ages had not disappeared, represent more 
vividly than is possible for any modern writings, the effects of those 
institutions, and the actions and feelings to which they gave birth, 
and the beings with which the credulity of those times believed 
themselves to be surrounded, and whose influence was supposed to 
be alinost universal. The present collection commences with the 
more modern ballad of Chevy Chase, the date of which is generally 
referred to the age of Queen Elizabeth; this ballad has been made 
the subject of elaborate criticism by Addison, in the. seventieth and 
seventy-fourth numbers of the Spectator ; and there is, consequently, 
but little left to say concerning it, after it has been touched upon by 
such a master of criticism. We will borrow his remarks on one or 
two of the most remarkable passages. 

** The old sor~ of Chevy Chase,” says Addison, ‘is the favourite 
ballad of the common people of England; and Ben Jonson used to 
say, that he had rather have been the author of it than of all his 
works. Sir Philip Sidney, in his discourse of poetry, speaks of it in 
the following words:—‘I never heard the old song of Percy and 
Douglas,’ (the older and ruder ballad is here meant) ‘ that I found 
not my heart more moved than with a trumpet; and yet it is sung 
by some blind crowder (fiddler) with no rougher voice than rude 
style, which being so evil apparelled in the dust and cobweb of that 
ancient age, what would it work trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence 
of Pindar?’ For my own part, I am so professed an admirer of this 
antiquated song, that I shall give my reader a critique upon it with- 
out any further apology for so doing.” 

The opening of the poem is spoken of in terms of the highest 
praise. ‘* What can be greater than either the thought or the ex- 
pression in the stanza ?”— 


To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Percy took his way ; 

The child may rue that is unborn 
The hunting of that day ! 


*‘ This way of considering the misfortunes which this battle would 
bring upon posterity, not only on those who were born immediately 
after the battle, and lost their fathers in it, but on those also who 
perished in future battles which took their rise from this quarrel of 
the two earls, is wonderfully beautiful, and conformable to the way 
of thinking among the ancient poets.” 
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Audiet pugnas vitio parentum 
Rara juventus. 


Posterity, thinn’d by their fathers’ crimes, 
Shall read, with grief, the story of their times. 


‘What can be more sounding and poetical, or resemble more the 
majestic simplicity of the ancients, than the following stanzas?” 


The stout Earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make, 

His pleasure in the Scottish woods, 
Three summer's days to take. 


With fifteen hundred bowmen bold, 
All chosen men of might, 

Who knew full well in time of need, 
To aim their shafts aright. 


The hounds ran swiftly through the woods, 
The nimble deer to take, 

And with their cries the hills and dales 
An echo shrill did make. 


‘Karl Percy’s lamentation over his enemy is generous, passionate, 
and beautiful; I must only caution the reader not to let the simpli- 
city of the style, which one may well pardon in so old a poet, pre- 
judice him against the greatness of the thought :” 


Then leaving life, Earl Percy took 
The dead man by the hand, 

And said, Earl Douglas, for thy life 
Would I had lost my land. 


O Christ ! my very heart doth bleed 
With sorrow for thy sake ; 

For sure a more renowned knight 
Mischance did never take. 


“The beautiful line, \‘ taking the dead man by the hand,’ will 
put the reader in mind of Aineas’s behaviour towards Lausus, whom 
he himself had slain as he came to the rescue of his aged father.” 


At véro ut vultum videt morientis, et ora 
Ora modis Anchisiades pallentia miris; 
Ingemit, miseres graviter, dextramque tetendit. 


The pious prince beheld young Lausus dead ; 
He griev’d, he wept, then grasp’d his hand and said, &c. 
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There is is also a very marked similarity between the sorrow ex- 
pressed by Earl Percy over the body of Douglas and the reflections 
of William Deloraine upon the death of Richard of Musgrave, in the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, though the incident so much praised by 
Addison, is omitted. ‘The latter, however, are given considerably 
more at length, and the sentiments with which the followers of 
chivalry regarded their enemies are now freely enlarged upon. The 
passages in italics are almost exactly the same as the ideas in the two 
verses quoted above. 


And so ’twas seen of him, e’en now, 

When on dead Musgrave he look’d down ; 
Grief darken’d on his rugged brow, 

Though half disguised with a frown; 
And thus, while sorrow bent his head, 

His foeman’s epitaph he made. 


‘* Now, Richard Musgrave, liest thou here ! 
I ween, my deadly enemy ; 
For, if I slew thy brother dear, 
Thou slew’st a sister’s son to me; 
And when I lay in dungeon dark, 
Of Nawerth Castle, long months three, 
Till ransom’d for a thousand mark, 
Dark Musgrave, it was long of thee. 
And, Musgrave, could our fight be tried, 
And thou wert now alive, as I, 
No mortal man should us divide, 
Till one, or both of us, did die. 
Yet rest thee God! for well I know 
I ne'er shall find a nobler foe. 
In all the northern counties here, 
Whose word is Snaffle, spur, and spear, 
Thou wert the best to follow gear. 
Twas pleasure, as we look’d behind, 
To see how thou the chase could’ st wind, 
Cheer the dark blood-hound on his way 
And with the bugle rouse the fray ! 
I'd give the lands of Deloraine, 
Dark Musgrave were alive again.” 


We will give one more quotation from the Spectator, which re- 
lates to the part following the death of Percy by the hand of Sir 
Hugh Montgomery, and the revenge taken on the latter by one of 
the English archers. 

*‘ But of all the descriptive parts of this song, there are none more 
beautiful than the four following stanzas, which have a great force 
and spirit in them, and -are filled with very natural circumstances. 
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The thought in the third stanza was never touched by any other 
poet, and is such an one as would have shined in Homer or Virgil: ” 


So thus did both these nobles die, 
Whose courage none could staine ; 

An English archer then perceiv’d 
The noble Earl was slain. 


He had a bow bent in his hand, 
Made of a trusty tree, 

An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
Unto the head drew he. 


Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 
So right his shaft he set 

The grey-goose wing that was thereon 
In his heart-blood was wet. 


This fight did last from break of day 
Till setting of the sun ; 

For when they rung the ev’ning bell, 
The battle scarce was done. 


The result of the battle is expressed with great force and simpli- 
city, and though the numbers slain are of course exaggerated, yet the 
courage attributed to the contending parties is fully borne out ov the 
chroniclers of the time. 


And the Lord Maxwell in like case 
Did with Erle Douglas dye 

Of twenty hundred Scottish spears 
Scarce fifty-five did flye. 


Of fifteen hundred Englishmen 
Went home but fifty-three 

The rest in Chevy-Chase were slaine 
Under the greene wood tree. 


Next day did many widdowes come 
Their husbands to bewayle, 

They washt their wounds in brinish teares 
But all would not prevayle. 


Their bodyes, bathed in purple blood 
They bore with them away : 

They kist them dead a thousand times 
Ere they were clad in clay. 


The mixture of courtesy and courage, almost bordering upon 
ferocity, displayed by the English and Scotch in their contests with 
RR 
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each other, is well given by Froissart in his account of the battle of 
Otterbourne, which is supposed to have given rise to the present 
ballad. ‘* I had my information from both patties, who agree that it 
was the most obstinate and hardest battle ever fought. This I 
readily believed, for the English and Scots are excellent men at arms 
—nor is there any check to their courage as long as their weapons 
endure. When they have well beaten each other, they are so proud 
of their conquest, that they ransom their prisoners instantly, and in 
such courteous manner to those that have been taken, that on their 
departure, they return them their thanks. However, when in battle 
there is no boy’s play between them, nor do they shrink from the 
combat.” Andagain. ‘Of all the battles that have been described 
in this history, great and small, this of which I am now speaking was 
the best fought and the most severe; for there was not a man, 
knight, or squire, who did not acquit himself gallantly, hand to hand 
with his enemy.” 

We have devoted considerable room to Chevy-Chase as the finest 
heroic ballad in the language; we will now turn to a ballad of an 
entirely different description, one of feeling rather than of action. 
The Nut-brown Maid, on which the Henry and Emma of Prior is 
founded, is a ballad in praise of the constancy of women, and con- 
sists of alternate speeches of a squire, who pretends to have been 
sentenced to banishment, setting forth the dangers and discomforts 
the lady would have to endure if she accompanied him, and those of 
the lady, who professes herself entirely willing to suffer everything 
in his society. We will give two of the verses as a specimen of the 
style and sentiment in which it is written. 


“Yet take good hede ; for ever I drede 
That ye coude not sustayne 

The thornie wayc, the deep valeies, 
The snowe, the frost, the rayne, 

The colde, the hete: for, dry or wete, 
We must lodge on the playne; 

And, us above, none other rofe 
But a brake bush, or twayne ; 

Which sone sholde greve you, I beleve ; 
And ye wolde gladly than 

That I had to the grene wode go, 
Alone, a banyshed man.” 


** Syth I have here bene partynere 
With you of joy and blysse, 

I must also parte of your wo 
Endure, as reason is: 

Yet am I sure of one plestire ; 
And, shortely, itis this : 
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That, where ye be, me semeth, perdé, 
I coude not fare amysse. 

Without more speche, I you beseche 
That we were sone agone ; 

For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 
I love but you alone.” 


There is another extremely beautiful ballad in the present collec- 
tion, founded on a superstition current in Scotland. A lady, who has 
murdered her two childyen, is accosted by their spirits, or as the 
ballad expresses it, 


She was aware of twa bonnie bairns 
Were running at her knee. 


The phrase, ‘ to be aware of,” is of frequent occurence in old ballads, 
and is singularly expressive in conveying the impression made upon 
the mind by the first sight of a spirit, of whose approach the senses 
give no intimation, and whose presence is first indicated by its sudden 
appearance. The shortness of this ballad will allow us to give it 
entire. 


The lady she walk’d in yon wild wood 
Aneath the hollin tree, 

And she was aware of two bonnie bairns 
Were running at her knee. 


The tane it pull’d a red, red rose, 
With a hand as soft as silk; 

The other, it pull’d the lily pale, 
With a hand mair white than milk. 


** Now, why pull ye the red rose, fair bairns ? 
And why the white lily 2?” 

‘“*O we sue wi’ them at the seat of grace, 
For the soul of thee, ladie !” 


“*O bide wi’ me, my twa bonnie bairns ! 
I'll cleid ye rich and fine ; 

And all for the blaeberries of the wood, 
Yese hae white bread and wine.” 


She heard a voice, a sweet low voice, 
Say, ‘‘ Weans, ye tarry long” — 

She stretch’d her hand to the youngest bairn, 
‘Kiss me before ye gang.” 


She sought to take a lily hand, 
And kiss a rosie chin— 

“QO, nought sae pure can bide the touch 
Of a hand red-wet wi’ sin !” 
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The stars were shooting to and fro, 
And wild fire fill’d the air, 

As that lady follow’d thae bonnie bairns 
For three lang hours and mair. 


““O! where dwell ye, my ain sweet bairns ? 
I'm woe and weary grown !” 
**Q! lady, we live where woe never is, 
In a land to flesh unknown.” 


There came a shape which seem’d to her 
As a rainbow ‘mang the rain ; 

And sair these sweet babes pled for her, 
And they pled and pled in vain. 


‘And O! and O!” said the youngest babe, 
**My mother maun come in: 
** And O! and O!” said the eldest babe, 
Wash her twa hands frae sin.” 


* And O! andO!” said the youngest babe, 
‘She nursed me on her knee :” 

‘And O! and O!” said the eldest babe, 
‘* She’s a mither yet to me.” 


*“ And O! and O!” said the babes baith, 
‘‘ Take her where waters rin, 

And white as the milk of her white breast, 
Wash ber twa hands frae sin.” 


Another ballad, of which the scene lies in the isles of Scotland, 
scts forth the love of a mermaid for the chief of Colonsay, whom she 
has detained in her cavern in the sea, till at length induced to permit 
him to return to his island by an artfully worded promise of the 
chief. The ballad is the composition of Leyden. The last verses 
are very harmonious, and well express the feelings intended to be 
conveyed by the words. 


“Then bear me swift along the main, 
The lonely isle again to see ; 

And when I here return again, 
I plight my faith to dwell with thee.” 


An 002y film her limbs o’erspread, 

While slow unfolds her scaly train, 
With gluey fangs her hands were clad, 

She lashed, with webbéd fin the main. 
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He grasps the mermaid’s scaly sides, 

As, with broad fin, she oars her way ; 
Beneath the silent moon she glides, 

That sweetly sleeps on Colonsay. 


Proud swells her heart! she deems, at last, 
To lure him with her silver tongue, 
And, as the shelving rocks she passed, 
She raised her voice, and sweetly sung. 


In softer sweeter strains she sung, 
Slow gliding o’er the moonlight bay, 
When light to land the chieftain sprung, 
To hail the Maid of Colonsay. 


O sad the mermaid’s gay notes fell, 
And sadly sink remote at sea! 

So sadly mourns the writhéd shell 
Of Jura’s shore, its parent sea. 


And ever as the year returns, 

The charm-bound sailors know the day ; 
For sadly still the mermaid mourns 

The lovely Chief of Colonsay. 


The Eve of St. John, composed by Sir Walter Scott, is perhaps 
as perfect a ballad as could be imagined. The materials from which 
the poem was written are sufficiently scanty; the Baron of Small- 
solm, becoming aware of the infidelity of his wife with Sir Richard 
of Coldingham, leaves his castle as if to join the Scots in a border 
quarrel and murders him, after which he proceeds to Dryburgh 
Abbey to purchase masses for the soul of his victim, and returns to 
his castle three days after the murder. The spirit of Sir Richard 
afterward appears to the Baron’s wife at night, and informs her of 
his fate. It is the manner in which the subject is treated which 
constitutes the great beauty of the composition. The poem begins, 
as all ballads should do, suddenly and without preamble; the} object 
of the Baron’s expedition is not stated, though we gather that it is 
from private motives, but allowed to appear gradually as the action 
proceeds, by which means the interest is excited and sustained : 


The Baron of Smaylho’me rose with day, 
He spurr’d his courser on, 

Without stop or stay, down the rocky way, 
That leads to Brotherstone. 


He went not with the bold Buccleuch, 
His banner broad to rear ; 

He went not ’gainst the English yew, 
To lift the Scottish spear. 
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Yet his plate-jack was brac’d, his helmet was lac’d, 
And his vaunt-brace of proof he wore ; 

At his saddle-gerthe was a good steel sperthe, 
Full ten pound weight and more. 


The Baron return’d in three days’ space, 
And his looks were sad and sour ; 
And weary was his courser’s pace, 
As he reach’d his rocky tower. 


He came not from where Ancram Moor 
Ran red with English blood ; 

Where the Douglas true, and the bold Buccleuch, 
’Gainst keen Lord Evers stood. 





Yet was his helmet hack’d and hew’d, 
His acton pierced and tore, 

His axe and his dagger with blood imbrued,— 
But it was not English gore. 


The baron has, in his absence, employed a page to watch the 
motions of his lady, who witnesses an interview between her and 
the spirit of Sir Richard, whom she takes to be alive; and it is from 
the dialogue between the baron and the page that we get the first in- 
sight into the cause of the baron’s absence. We will quote some- 
what largely from this part of the ballad, that our readers may judge 


for themselves of the art displayed in the treatment of this part of 
the subject: 





‘** Come, tell me all that thou hast seen, 
And look thou tell me true! 


Since | from Smaylho’me tower have been, 
What did thy lady do?”— 


**My lady, each night, sought the lonely light, 
That burns on the wild Watchfold ; 

For, from height to height, the beacons bright 
Of the English foemen told. 


‘*The bittern clamour’d from the moss, 
The wind blew loud and shrill; 

Yet the craggy pathway she did cross, 
To the eiry Beacon Hill. 


‘I watch’d her steps, and silent came 
Where she sat her on a stone ;— 

No watchman stood by the dreary flame, 
It burned all alone. 
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‘* The second night I kept her in sight, 
Till to the fire she came, 

And, by Mary’s might! an armed knight 
Stood by the lonely flame. 


‘** And many aword that warlike lord 
Did speak to my lady there ; 

But the rain fell fast, and loud blew the blast, 
And I heard not what they were. 


“‘ The third night there the sky was fair, 
And the mountain-blast was still, 

As again I watch’d the secret pair, 
On the lonesome Beacon Hill. 





**And I heard her name the midnight hour, 
And name this holy eve ; 

And say, ‘ Come this night to thy lady’s bower ; 
Ask no bold baron’s leave. 


“** He lifts his spear with the bold Buccleuch ; 
His lady is all alone; 

The door she’ll undo to her knight so true, 
On the eve of good St. John.’— 


‘**T cannot come; I must not come; 
I dare not come to thee; 

On the eve of St. John I must wander alone: 
In thy bower I may not be.’— 


**¢ Now, out on thee, faint-hearted knight! 
Thou shouldst not say me nay : 

For, the eve is sweet, and, when lovers meet, 
Is worth the whole summer’s day. 


**¢And I'll chain the blood-hound, 

And the warder shall not sound, 
And rushes shall be strew’d on the stair; 

So, by the black rood-stone, and by holy St. John, 
I conjure thee, my love, to be there!’— 


**¢ Though the blood-hound be mute, 
And the rush beneath my foot, 
And the warder his bugle should not blow, 
There sleepeth a priest in the chamber to the east, 
And my footstep he would know.’ 


“**O fear not the priest, who sleepeth to the east! 
For to Dryburgh the way he has ta’en ; 

And there to say mass, till three days do pass, 
For the soul of the knight that is slayne.’— 
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‘* He turn’d him around, and grimly he frown’d; 
Then he laugh’d right scornfully— 

‘He who says mass-rite for the soul of that knight; 
May as well say mass for me: 


*** At the midnight hour, 

When bad spirits have power, 
In thy chamber will I be.’— 

With that he was gone, and my lady left alone, 
And no more did I see.” 


Then changed, I trow, was that bold Baron’s brow, 
From the dark to the blood-red high— 

** Now, tell me the mien of the knight thou hast seen, 
For, by Mary, he shall die! ”— 


‘* His arms shone briglit, in the beacon’s red light! 
His plume was scarlet and blue ; 

On his shield was a hound, 

In a silver leash bound, 
And his crest was a branch of the yew.” — 


** Thou liest, thou liest, thou little foot-page, 
Loud dost thou lie to me! 

For that knight is cold, 

And low laid in the mould, 
All under the Eildon-tree.”— 


** Yet hear but my word, my noble lord ! 
For I heard her name his name; 

And that lady bright she called the knight 
Sir Richard of Coldinghame.’”’— 


The bold Baron’s brow then changed, I trow, 
From high blood-red to pale— 

** The grave is deep and dark— 

And the corpse is stiff and stark— 
So I may not trust thy tale. 


It is not till the conclusion of the ballad, when the spirit of the 
murdered knight appears in the baron’s chamber, that our curiosity is 
fully satisfied, and the mystery which is so skilfully thrown over the 
barons’s expedition, and enhanced by the boldness with which our 
attention is called to the baron on his departure from his castle, is 
completely dispelled, the manner in which Sir Richard met his 
death openly declared, and his subsequent fate intimated : 


In sleep the lady mourn’d, 
And the Baron toss’d and turn’d, 
And oft to himself he said,— 
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“* The worms around him creep, 
And his bloody grave is deep..... 
It eannot give up the dead ! "— 


it was near the ringing of matin-bell, 
The night was well nigh done, 

When a heavy sleep on that Baron fell, 
On the eve of good St. John. 


The lady look’d through the chamber fair, 
By the light of a dying flame ; 

And she was aware of a knight stood there— 
Sir Richard of Coldinghame ! 


** Alas! away, away |” she cried, 
“*Forthe holy Virgin’s sake !”— 

“* Lady, I know who sleeps by thy side ; 
But, lady, he will not awake. 


* By Eildon-tree, for long nights three, 
In bloody grave have [ lain ; 

The mass and the death-prayer are said for me, 
But, lady, they are said in vain. 


‘* By the Baron’s brand, near Tweed’s fair strand, 
Most foully slain, I fell! 

And my restless sprite on the beacon’s height, 
For aspace is doom’d to dwell. 


“* At our trysting-place, for a certain space, 
I must wander to and fro ; 

But I had not had power to come to thy bower, 
Hadst thou not conjured me so.”— 


Love master’d fear—her brow she cross’d— 
‘“* How, Richard, hast thou sped ? 

And art thou saved, or art thou lost ?”— 
The vision shook his head! 


‘‘Who spilleth life shall forfeit life ; 
So bidthy lord believe: 

That lawless love is guilt above, 
This awful sign receive.” 


He laid his left palm on an oaken beam, 
His right upon her hand ; 

The lady shrunk, and fainting sunk, 
For it scorched like a fiery brand. 


SS 
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The sable score of fingers four 
Remains on that board impress’d ; 
And forevermore that lady wore 
A covering on her wrist. 


But there is no part of the ballad at all superior to the concluding 
stanzas, which follow directly those which have been last quoted, 
and in which the retirement of the baron and his lady from the 
world is told. The long and dreary years of penance and remorse 
justly due to their crimes are shadowed forth with a power and force 
of expression unattainable, except by a mind of the highest poe- 
tical talent, and one completely master of the whole art of ballad 
writing. 

There isa nunin Dryburgh bower, 
Ne’er looks upon the sun ; 

There is amonk in Melrose tower, 
He speaketh word to none. 


That man, who ne’er beholds the day, 
That monk, who speaks to none— 
That nun was Smaylho’me’s Lady gay, 

That monk the bold Baron. 


There is another ballad, (‘* Fair Helen of Kirconnell” ) 
extracted from ‘ The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” 
composed of two parts, which the editor of the present col- 
lection supposes, and we think justly, are the work of different 
hands, the superiority of the second being sufficicntly apparent. 
A lady of the name of Helen Irving is beloved by two gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood, and during one of the interviews of 
the lady and her favoured lover, by the banks of the river Kirtle, 
the despised suitor appeared on the opposite side of the stream, and 
levelled his carabine at the breast of his rival. Helen threw herself 
before her lover, received in her bosom the bullet, and died in his 
arms. A desperate and mortal combat ensued between the mur- 
derer and his rival, in which the former was cut to pieces. The 
second part of the ballad contains the lamentations of her lover for 
Helen’s untimely fate, and they are expressed with much pathos and 
simplicity. 

I wish I were where Helen lies, 

Night and day on me she cries; 

O that I were where Helen lies, 
On fair Kirconncll Lee! 


Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt, 

And died to succour me! 
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O think na yc my heart was sair, 
When my love dropt down and spak nae mair! 
There did she swoon wi’ meikle care, 

On fair Kirconnell Lee. 


As I went down the water side, 

Nonc but my foe to be my guide, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 
On fair Kirconnel Lee ; 


I lighted down my sword to draw, 
I hacked him in pieces sma’, 
T hacked him in pieces sma’, 

l’or her sake that died for me. 


O Helen fair, beyond compare! 

]’ll make a garland of thy hair, 

Shall bind my heart for evermair, 
Until the day I die. 


O that I were where Helen lies ! 

Night and day on me she cries ; 

Out of my bed she bids me rise, 
Says, ‘‘ Haste and come to me!” — 


O Helen fair! O Helen chaste ! 

If 1 were with thee, I were blest, 

Where thou lies low, and takes thy rest, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee. 


I wish my grave were growing green, 
A winding-sheet drawn over my cen, 
And I in Helen’s arms lying, 

On fair Kirconnell Lee. 


I wish I were where Helen lies ! 

Night and day on me she cries ; 

And J am weary of the skies, 
For her sake that died for me. 


We must now bring this article to a conclusion, though there are 
many beautiful ballads in the collection which we have not men- 
tioned, and which well deserve notice. The collection, on the 
whole, deserves much praise, though there may be some ballads 
choser. which are hardly worthy of insertion in so limited a collec- 
tion, and amore copious glossary is certainly needed. ‘The illustra- 
tions are extremely good, and reflect great credit on their designers. 
With such able assistants, we think Mr. Hall might give us another 
series, as he has certainly not exhausted the beauties of our old 
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ballads ; and we think that the success which the present work 
ought to have ensured, will be such as to encourage him to resume 
the task of editor again, and draw forth this part of our poetry from 
the obscurity into which it has so undeservedly fallen. 





Art. VIII. 


1. The Banished Lord, a Tragedy. 
2. Martelli, a Tragedy. 


Tue general outcry at the degenerate taste of the theatrical public 
of the present day, at their preferring singing, dancing, equestrian 
amusements, and other gratifications of the senses, to the more 
refined and intellectual entertainments of the higher drama,— 
is nearly as old as the stage itself, and complaints of a similar 
nature have already been uttered by Horace in his epistle (II. 1) 
to Augustus. After describing the roaring applause with which an 
actor is received when appearing on the stage, he asks, ‘‘ Why ? 
Has he already spoken ?—Not a word! Quid placet ergo? . . . 
His purple dress!” Who in reading this does not think of our stage 
heroines, who change their dress in almost every new act, to enhance 
the illusion and bribe the eyes of the critic. 

That the descendants of that Horacian public, the present Italians, 
have exercised a baneful influence upon the dramatic taste in Europe, 
by the introduction in the last century of their operas and ballets, 
is atruth no one can deny ; but it is equally true on the other hand, 
that without additional physiological causes, the influence could not 
have become so general, and more especially, when we consider that 
the moral and political power of Italy at the period when her dra- 
matic influence became universal, was so circumscribed as hardly to 
form an item in the balance of the European powers. 

Imagination and the heart of man, the two sources of his ideal life, 
tempered by reason, poetry, and religion, have, history teaches, deteric- 
rated into powers of cold, witty, and unfeeling satire on the one hand, 
and gross materialism or spiritual anarchy on the other, whenever too 
much latitude was conceded to human reason for their control. The 
historians of Greece and Rome, the middle ages, and the modern 
times, testify these points most satisfactorily. 

Art, the souland spirit of Hellenic life, even in its common walks, 
had created a drama which we even now admire for the lofty con- 
ception of design and plastic beauty of execution. Practical Rome, 
however, the youngest of all nations of antiquity, always submitted 
feelings and actions to the test of reason and calculation, so much so, 
that her very poetry savoured of argument and fact, was of a rather 
satirical or historical character, as may be seen from the productions of 
her early writers, the dramatic compositions in the Oscian dialect, and 
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the epic poems of Nevius and Enuius; and A. W.Schlegel (Athen. 
I, 11. 38) justly observes, that in the same way as the whole of our 
modern poetry is tinctured with the spirit of romance, in like man- 
ner was satire the leading feature of Roman literature, &c. Nor 
can we fail to trace inthe Atellane fabule the spirit of the commedia 
del? arte for which the Italians are so celebrated. 

With the religion of Christ, a new direction was given to the 
human mind; the emotions of the heart, of Jove and charity, were 
called into action, subduing (not suppressing) the powers of imagi- 
nation, cleansing it of the gross tints of Pantheism, and lending 
to its creations the poetry of feeling and deep devotion flowing from 
the sacred source of true faith. All the fine arts of the middle ages 
bear that lofty character of the sublime and beautiful, of the heart 
and imagination blended together ; and however erroneous the vo- 
taries of religion were in their placing too implicit belief in the 
authority of man, apt to abuse it, yet the emancipation from that 
authority wrought by the Reformation, soon threw society to the 
opposite extreme, spiritual anarchy ; and reason, like a spoiled 
child, soon claimed the right of interference, nay of absolute con- 
trol, even in the mysterious affairs of the heart, exempting man 
from all authority of the Church, and allowing him to construe the 
Scriptures to his own liking. Liberty of conscience became pro- 
fessedly the watch-word of sectarianism; and no wonder that all the 
excrescences of religious excess under various titles and forms showed 
themselves in all their mischievious tendencies to the well-being of 
society in general, and stifling in embryo even the tender germs of 
the nobler aspirations of the heart ; utilitarianism ridiculing romantic 
effusions as extravagant illusions, and sectarian fanaticism condemn- 
ing any stage exhibition as ungodly and incompatible with the 
tenets of the Scriptures in their sense of reading them. 

Religious anarchy (binding conscience to no outward authority 
but its own) has ever been linked with, if not even productive of po- 
litical anarchy, and from the spread of sectarianism must we chiefly 
trace the civil agitations of our times, to which France has given the 
example ever since 1790. 

The asserted right of the sovereignty of the people (masses!) in 
civil affairs, has been naturally also extended to mental pursuits and 
recreations, and the _Dii minorum et minimarum gentium among 
authors rather pamper to, than endeavour to instruct the taste of the 
millions, because of the penny-patronage held out to them, while the 
example of the publisheris closely followed by the stage manager, who 
either converts the temples of Melpomene into menageries, or exhibit 
dramas (as in most of the minor theatres) of a character most pleas- 
ing to the gusto of the sovereign people au Paradis, the leading 
features of which being the vices of the higher classes, and the vir- 
tues of the lower, not unlike the dramas of Diderot which contained 
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most of the then current and popular notions in polities, which even- 
tually led to the great catastrophe and national convulsion. 

Moreover, reading and theatrical enjoyments have now become a 
mere pass-tems of the moment, a mere momentary relaxation from 
the heavier toils of worldly dealings; continual novelty, and of a 
light nature, in books and on the stage, is a conditio sine qua non 
in these rational amusements, while any composition that challenges 
reflection, that taxes the thinking faculties, is shunned as fatiguing 
and tiresome. a presto is the watchword among authors and pub 
lishers, naturally precluding slow and careful labours. 

Paris is now the emporium, or rather staple manufactory of stage 
commodities for the European markets; in the two schools of Victor 
Hugo (the declamatory and sentimental), and of Scribe (the more 
natural, but depraved). The faiseurs de nouveautés fabricate their 
pieces (especially the vaudevilles) en gros, and on the new principle in 
political economy of division of labour, several persons being engaged 
in the composition of oneand the same piece ; one busies himself with 
writing the dialogues, another with the couplets, a third with adapt- 
ing them to some popular melody &c.; so that instances are known 
of new vaudevilles having been composed and brought out in less than 
ten days’ time. 

Goethe justly ascribes the mediocre state of the German stage, 
chiefly to the promulgated notion in the last century, that the stage 
was a moral institution, or rather a school for morals, while in reality, 
it is nothing more thana mirror reflecting indiscriminately national 
manners and customs. Neither can, nor ought the stage to aspire 
to anything like public instruction. Schiller had, at the age of 23, 
advanced the maxim, that before the public mind is sufficiently cul- 
tivated and ripe for the stage, the latter will hardly ever bencfit the 
former. But Schiller has proved by his own example, that the most 
noble and strenuous efforts to attain that end upon the stage, are 
vain and futile, while history tells us, that even the greatest drama- 
tists never created the spirit of the age, but knew only how to 
mould the chaos of the social elements before them, into a form of 
artand harmony. ‘The drama shares in this respect the fate of the 
public press, or journals, which are rather behind than in advance of 
the movements of the times, forming rather the train than the en- 
gine of the spirit of the age. A nascent opinion, or interest, is not 
yet a fit subject for the press to descant upon, as she only discusses 
in her columns, subjects and opinions which have already found a 
loud echo in the public mind. In the same manner as the journals 
record and compile national events, in like manner represents the 
stage national manners and peculiarities. The latter have however 
in modern times lost so much of their characteristic stamp, by the 
incessant contact of nations, and their increased intercourse with 
one another, but still more so by party spirit and agitations, that 
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the very terms, nation, and national, are differently defined by the . 
different parties, and there are not wanting men who look even at the 
Repeal and its success, in a national point of view. A dramatic poet 
is thus now-a-days, not only puzzled in the choice of his national 
forms, not only at a loss as to what constitutes in the public mind 
national customs and manners, but he even dares not enter on any 
tupic whatever, however impartially he may treat, without giving 
offence to one party or the other, and without being branded by 
one journal or the other as a traitor to the state or the people, and 
consequently as a man without talent, character, and conscience ! 
L'état c’est moi, is now in the mouth of every agitating adventurer 
and pauper: 

To a national stage belongs a sort of middle row where the com- 
mon notions of right and wrong, of political virtues, of love, gal- 
lantry, personal and national honour, distinction of rank and condi- 
tion, and the relations of the subject to the law, both civil and re- 
ligious, are concentrated. These common nations in a country, though 
they may in some measure favour of prejudice and partiality, are 
nevertheless the point of gravity among a nation, the sphere to which 
the inferior classes try to rise, and the superior deign to descend in 
order to operate beneficially upon their nation in general, a sphere 
which contains those common nations which form the true fertile 
field of the national stage and drama. But no sooner are these 
notions secured by party spirit or other circumstances, than every 
class of society will have a drama of their own, there will be in short 
all sorts of plays except a zational. 

This want of common life, of a rallying point in a people, is par- 
ticularly visible in the light or fancy literature of our day. There 
is now ,no general writer, no popular author, for lack of general 
satisfaction. One writes too learned, another too shallow, one de- 
rides the aristocrats, another the vulgar, one dwells too much on 
low life, another the opposite extreme, there are in short almost as 
many tastes and opinions as there are heads or rather skulls, and to 
this want of medium and communication between lofty mountains 
and deep flat land in society, the lack of that focus in which all ranks 
meet, must chiefly be ascribed the decline of the Drama. 

The Dramatists of the day, may be divided into three classes. 
The German school of Tieck, which—with the fruitless attempts of 
even Goethe and Schiller to form a national ages, before them—has 
wisely given up the point altogether, and never even try at stage effect 
and sightly scenery, but have built a sort of ideal stage in the 
clouds, for a purely poetic audience, a genuine temple of Melepo- 
mene stript of all earthly decorations and charms of the senses, so 
essential for a popular stage and applause. The dramas of that 
school form therefore an inexhaustible mine of dramatic literature, 
a fund of criticism and theories on stage poetry from Sophocles 
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down to Calderon, Lope, and Shakspeare, and an indispensable com- 
pendium for the study of true poetry. 

Opposite to it, stands in glaring contrast the French school of 
Dumas (and in some measure also of Scribe) whose pieces would 
form an excellent study of depraved nature ia all its phases, their 
merits consisting in the skill of the stage painter, carpenter, friseur, 
and tailor, and lastly and chiefly inthe undeniable fact, that the popu- 
lace cannot fail to rer in the characters before them most of their 
fellow companions whom they meet every day by dozens in the 
Estaminets and Cabarets. Hence, the popularity of that school 
which paints Nature, naked Nature in all her hideous deformities, 
and devoid of the last spark of sublime poetry. The theatre of that 
school has been converted from the temple of the Muses into a sort 
of Egyptian Pantheon filled with beasts for the adoration of the 
crowd. 

In the middle between these two extreme,schools of absolute poe- 
try and absolute prose, reels the English stage, as if in a state of 
moral intoxication, from side to side, without finding the middle 
way. The boards once consecrated to the plays of the national 
immortal bard and his school, are still held somewhat sacred long 
after the pieces themselves have ceased to enchant the public, but 
the reverence isonly paid to the spot and the memory of the creator of 
the Modern Drama, the public not suffering (from national pride) those 
same boards to be profaned by the clever tricks of a Gamin de Paris, 
&c., while those same foreign farces which were hissed off the stage 
of Covent Garden, failed not to attract immense crowds at St. 
James’. It plainly argues of the conflict in the English mind, be- 
tween his consciousness of what is noble and what is vulgar, and his 
corrupted taste for the latter, not unlike the conflict of a sensible 
drunkard who in his sober moments condemns the injurious habit 
he has contracted, without however possessing moral strength to 
subdue it: consuetudo quovis tyranno potentior ! 

##The Frenchman says of the opera: ‘‘ce qui ne vaut pas la peine 
d’étre dit, on le chante; this new favourite amusement of the 
stage public, has also influenced their critical judgment on the merits 
of even the drama, appreciating them rather by the standing rules of 
text of an opera, i. e, to have the fable and tke moral of the piece 
clearly set before them, no matter of what stuff the contents are 
wrought, or how inferior the capacities of delivery and reading of the 
actor be. A loud noisy deafening roaring clamour from the throat 
of the performer, who worksat the same time convulsively with hands 
and feet, like the Pythoness on the tripod, is now the requisite 
qualification, of a good tragedian; and the more he strains his lungs, 
even at the risk of breaking a blood vessel, the more is he sure to 
call down repeated bravos and applauses ; moreover, continual novelty 
being the tone of the day, a variety of pieces are performed at one 
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representation: serious opera, comic opera, drama, comedy, farce, 
(ballet, besides equestrian feats) all in one evening, the stage bill 
resembling a bill of fare in a restaurant to stimulate the debili- 
tated appetite of the customers, by piguancy and variety. Under 
such circumstances, what but mediocrity may reasonably be expected 
from an actor who—like a servant of all-work, or Caleb in the Bride 
of Lammermoor—has to appear within three hours’ time in perhaps 
three different characters of three different pieces, got up and studied 
in haste and hurry, not to disappoint the public in their eager ex- 
pectation for novelty and variety. 

Nor have the promulgated principles of equality aud republican- 
ism, by which the distinction of rank, caste, class, and even national 
peculiarities is gradually levelled, proved less fatal to the comedy 
than tragedy. The main-springs of the comedy usually consist in 
the harsh and burlesque nature of the lower classes, and in the 
grotesque dialect, linguistical transgressions, and curious way of 
thinking peculiar to the provincialists. Already in the pieces of 
Aristophanes, the scenes of which are all laid at Athens, those 
Hellenic Greeks, and even Barbarians, with their peculiar dialects, 
are exhibited, whose rougher manner and language must so strik- 
ingly have contrasted with those of the super-refined audience, the 
Athenians, as to have afforded them abundant mirth and amuse- 
ment. In like manner, and with the same design, has Moliére 
imported his Monsieur Paurceaugnae from the province to Paris, as 
many an Irish, Scotch, and Welshman have been introduced on the 
comic boards of the London stages, to amuse the people of the me- 
tropolis with their odd ways of speaking and thinking: All these 
contrasting peculiarities, however, consist now more in historical 
reminiscences or fancy literature than in actual reality, the rough 
points of provincialism and even nationalism being greatly polished 
off, by continual contact with strangers at home and abroad; and 
people will hardly be amused with, or laugh at odd characters of 
whose actual existence they are not cognizant. 

Regarding the general disposition of the great theatrical public, 
we again refer to the epistle of Horace: “‘ S2 foret an terris” riderat 
Democritus.” It is true that the public at large is not responsible 
for the spirit of the age; in other words, that it were unfair to 
demand the virtues or capacities of a former generation from the 
present, or to bid them take example of their grandfathers, and 
attach more importance to stage action and delivery than costume and 
scenery. There are, however, some philsophers who are of opinion 
that all the branches of mental culture progress in an equal ratio 
after some uniform ideal standard. They fancy that the humau 
mind refines itself in al] its ramifications with the progress of time, 
so that the rational man of the last century must of necessity have 
been inferior to the present in every point of view, in every mani- 
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festation of the mind. Extending that principle also to the dra- 
matic art, they seek its undeniable decline in rather momentary 
and extraordinary circumstances, than general and natural causes, 
But the whole history of poetry is against that opinion. A 
period may be fertile in the most important discoveries in the 
sciences, and yet prove most sterile in the fine arts; ay, and even 
manifest a leaning towards anarchy in all esthetical judgment, which 
is} by far worse than even the despotism of bad taste altogether. 
The sciences being founded on facts and experience, naturally 
ought to progress in process of time in which the latter gradually 
increases, while the fine arts being altogether the offspring of the 
mind, unbounded by space and time, frequently present themselves 
as sudden as perfect, like Minerva from the head of Zeus, without 
any previous gradual developement whatever; and so, alas! do they 
vanish without previous notice. The English drama was born 
perfect in the Elizabethean reign, but vanished with it also suddenly 
and wholly, as if by the spell of magic. And in the same way as we 
must ascribe the introduction of bad taste on the English stage 
under the Stuarts, and more especially since the accession of Charles 
II., to the prevalence of the French spirit, and its influence on all 
that sought patronage from the court and its dependants; in like 
manner must we account for the absence of all dramatic taste, or 
the anarchy of taste on the present stage, by the democratic spirit 
of our times, which seems to defy all rule, principle, and precept 
for practical and abstract life. 

The decline of the Spanish drama of Lope and Calderon, and the 
introduction of bad taste in all branches of Spanish literature, was 
ushered in by the writings of Gongora, a man of vast reading, deep 
erudition, and prolific pen, but who is described by the witty Js/a, 
in his “ Friar Gerund,” as abandoning simple and regular con- 
struction in language, contrary to all rules of syntax, and separating 
by enormous parentheses and long tirades the correlative words 
which depended on each other. His favourite metaphors are those 
which are the farthest removed from the objects he sought to 
represent; his allegories are puzzles which we attempt in vain to 
solve, and his hyperboles are .lost in the clouds. He chooses for 
his allusions the most unknown circnmstances, and the most mys- 
terious relations between the things which he proposes to explain. 
Add to all this, eccentric epithets, an affectation to employ words 
ofthe longest and:most guttural sounds, pictures charged with the 
most extravagant sentiments, the most incoherent choice of ex- 
pressions.” What a striking counterpart to a modern writer “on 
all times” (except the future)! and how very.apt to characterise 
thereby the “ Don Quixotism” of literature of the nineteenth 
century !! 

We have taken this opportunity of saying a word on the present 
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state of the drama, in preference to giving any notice of the kind 
of dramas at the head of the Article. An unprofitable labour of 
which we are actually tired. They are of the usual staple of such 
commodities, and we feel sure our readers wiJl thank us for the 
course we have taken. 








Art. 1X.—St. Patrick's Purgatory; an Essay on the Legends of 


Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise, current through the Middle Ages. 
By Tuomas WriGut, Esq. M. A., &c. Russell Smith. 


Ritson, an acute but frequently a virulent critic as well as unsound 
antiquary, has said that ‘‘ the gods of the ancient heathens, and the 
saints of the more modern christians, are the same sort of imaginary 
beings; who, alternately, give existence to ‘romances, and receive it 
from them. The legends of the one, and the fables of the other, have 
been constantly fabricated for the same purposes, and with the same 
view, the promotion of fanaticism, which, being mere illusion, can 
only be excited or supported by romance: and, therefore, whether 
Homer made gods, or the gods made Homer, is of no sort of conse- 
quence, as the same effect was produced by either cause. There is 
this distinction, indeed, between the heathen deities and the Chris- 
tian saints, that the fables of the former were indebted for their 
existence to the flowery imagination of the sublime paths and the 
legends of the latter to the gloomy fanaticism of a lazy monk or 
stinking priest.” 


Now, the charge of indolence, in respect whether of literature, art, 


or science, is far too sweeping as well as vague; and especially 
would we object to the offensive terms of assertion, when urged as 
Ritson seems to have done, with a hearty fling at Christianity. We 
are perfectly aware that it has been held by professedly orthodox 
writers, and not merely by despising and cold-hearted sceptics, that 
Christianity was in itself one of the early causes of the corruption 
and decline in classical literature; and there may be a good deal to 
countenance such a superficial view. It may be true, as Dr. Whitby 
has observed, in reference to Papias and Irenius, “that these two 
earliest writers of the second century, who, on the credit of idle 
reports and uncertain fame, have delivered to us, things said to be 
done by the Apostles and their scholars, have shamefully imposed 
upon us, by the forgery of fables and false stories.” It is unques- 
tionable that those early times were credulous, and that some of the 
leaders of the new religion were not very backward in the use of 
delusions to suit the occasion. Wretched, no doubt, was the inven- 
tion of many of the lying miracles, and absurd the fabulous lives of 
Several of the pretended saints, inculcating as they did, degrading 
notions of the Deity, and opposing the plainest dictates of common 
Sense as well as the evidence of the eye and ear; at the same time that 
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the disputations so fondly indulged in were very generally concern- 
ing subtle and unprofitable, if not contemptible, points of belief and 
doctrine. Much or all of this must be granted. 

On the other hand, we contend, that the corruption of Christi- 
anity in its early ages, was far from being owing to its inherent de- 
fects, or to its essential spirit and vouchers; for that it must be 
traced to the degraded and vitiated tastes and conditions of mind in 
which it found the nations subject to the Roman empire at the 
period ; crushed and perverted as the greatness of the people had 
been by a grossly impure and barbarously despotic government. 
The ancient civilization was fast hastening to decay and rottenness, 
and only retained some of its exterior and unsubstantial ensigns. 
The Christians, of course, could not be expected to volunteer an 
arrest of doomed and pernicious paganism. Besides, the converts 
for the most part were of the million, whose hearts were turned b 
the resistless appeals which the gospel offered, although their heads 
had not been cultured in a heathen philosophy, or refined by the 
finest relics of Greek and Roman classical literature. Christianity 
was not the cause, but the concomitant, and indeed the victim of a 
deeply deteriorated state of the public mind, moral feeling, and 
classical perception ; brought about in a great degree by the vilest 
example of rulers, the most viciously infectious policy, and the long 
foreboding infatuation that marked the character of the empire. 

Lhe gencral reader as well as the scholar is too prone to shape 
his opinion of the literature of the Roman empire, by keeping his 
eye dir cted to the dazzling prosperity and a few celebrated authors 
of the Augustan age; forgetting that the degeneracy and decline of 
the succeeding generations were rapid and judicial. But even the 
golden era of which mention has just now been made, with all its 
boasted superiority and perfection, exhibited little more within the 
domain of literature, than the narrow field occupied by poetry, his- 
tory, and rhetoric; for in the culture of the most useful branches of 
nowledge, and such as have not yet shown themselves to be liable 
to retrogression or decline, almost nothing was achieved beyond 
repetitions from the Greek, and attenuations of predecessors of 
more subtle mind and refinement of taste. Nay, when you steadily 
look to the country of Aristotle, if you except his attempts, and the 
far more successful efforts in the department of mathematical 
science, you meet with little that was destined to enlighten and to 
benefit permanently, within the range either of theoretic philosophy 
or practical useful knowledge, the generations that were many cen- 
turies after to follow. 

The observation is extremely common-place, that the irruption of 
the Goths and the Northern hordes upon the Roman world, marked 
the commencement of European barbarism, and of what are desig- 
nated the Dark Ages. But the ideais more hackneyed than happy; 
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for while it seems to remain a question whether the invaders really 
did more to the deepening and accelerating the fearful gloom that 
was speedily overshadowing the human mind, and enervating all its 
principles and powers for good, than to bring with them peculiar 
features of barbarity, certain it is, that they also imported elements 
of a new state of things which has never yet, where allowed scope, 
manifested a tendency to decline or exhaustion. 

It must be'too much to assert with Jornandes, the Bishop of Ra- 
venna, when describing the invaders, that they surpassed the Ro- 
mans not merely in figure and in bravery, but in having men of such 
extraordinary erudition, as to excel the most eminent of the con- 
quered in the schools of wisdom. This he declares of men belonging 
even to the early migrations. The Goths, he avers, were esteemed 
more learned than other barbarous nations, and almost comparable 
with the Greeks. He observes, that about the time of Sylla, and of 
Julius Czsar, the people he is particularly speaking of, were wholly 
guided by the advice of the sage Diceneus. ‘‘Sensible of their docile 
disposition and their natural talents, there was no part of philosophy 
which he withheld from them. - He instructed‘ them in ethics, in 
order to civilize their manners; in the laws of nature, to shew them 
that these laws were to be observed; and he taught them logic, 
which rendered them more expert than other nations in the art of 
reasoning. He proposed to their contemplation the twelve zodiacal 
signs, the revolutions of the planets, and the whole science of astro- 
nomy, which shows the increase and wane of the moon, and how 
much the fiery globe of the sun exceeds the earth in magnitude. 
With what pleasure then,” he adds, ‘“‘ when the repose of a few days 
allowed a respite from arms, did these brave men turn their thoughts 
to philosophy! You might observe one scrutinizing the face of the 
heavens; another exploring the nature of herbs and fruits; a third 
calculating the uses of the moon; and a fourth pursuing the labours 
of the sun in its diurnal course. By these, and many other lessons, 
the fame of Diceneus had become so great, that all orders of men, 
and even the chiefs obeyed him. Comiscus, his successor, and not 
his inferior in wisdom, was held in almost equal veneration. He 
became the king and high-priest of the Gothic people, whom he ruled 
in justice.” 

Such is the Rev. Joseph Berington’s abridgement of the cha- 
racter sketched by the worthy bishop, who, no doubt, with monkish 
zeal has drawn freely upon imagination when picturing a people 
whom he also describes as propitiating their god Mars by human 
victims. Of course, while printing was utterly unknown, there 
must be a mass of exaggeration in the account of the influence 
wielded and the lessons taught by the two sages mentioned. But 
why not also demur on the same or like grounds to the extravagant 
testimonies of the Roman and-Greek chronicles of Gothic character 
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and warfare? We may be sure that these writers were as backward 
as they were incapable of noting the more favourable features of the 
invaders—their activity and curiosity, their enterprise and vigorous 
perseverance. Which one of the descendants of the classical races 
was able or ready to mark the feudal elements of Gothic govern- 
ment, andcompare therewith their own abject slavery,—to perceive 
that although the former was identified with a state of society rude, 
and at all times prone to have recourse to arms, yet, that indolence 
and effeminacy, cowardice and vanity, bred and propagated among 
the Romans, to the extinction of all moral as well as intellectual 
health, were alien to their natural constitution, and barred out by 
stern habit. 

The observation has frequently been made, that the state of 
literature, art, and science among any people, always affords an 
infallible criterion of their cultivation. To this the remark must be 
added, that the middle ages are generally spoken of in the respects 
referred to with a disparagement that is by far too undistinguishing. 

It could not be indeed, that exposed to perpetual civil wars, rude 
and barbarous in regard ‘of origin, carrying gloom and grossness to 
the infected and darkened Romans, that the Goths would speedily 
strike out a new literature, which was to have life and acceptance in 
after and highly civilised times. It is particularly to be borne in 
mind, that it was long ere even their vernacular language, with its 
constantly accruing stores and admixtures, became the written lan- 
guage. Still, there was no small degree of activity in certain 
directions, and to the construction of new instruments for the future 
grand developements. Between the utter fall of the Western 
Empire and the beginning of the thirteenth century, the Arabic 
numerals had been introduced. The fabrication of paper from linen 
had taken place. The compass and gunpowder were discovered. 
Better still, oil-painting, engraving and printing had their infancy. 
These mighty discoveries and improvements, unsurpassed by any 
in the entire range of human conception in respect of results in 
civilization and the world’s vicissitudes, occured during what is 
regarded as the very darkest of the long season of dark ages. And 
what a demonstration as well as test of aroused intellectual 
vigour and far-reaching achievement in the moral and social con- 
dition! No longer do we grope in vain for poetic contributions in 
modern languages, for cultured principles of law, or for school- 
philosophy—these about one and the same time giving tokens of 
healthy growth in a number of countries far remuved one from 
another, in respect of geographical distance, of any kind of inter- 
course, and even of national character. The great revolution had 
been long in preparation, yet making sure and undercurrent 
progress ; being destined at length to result in that modern promise 
for the future, as well as realisation at the present, to which ancient 
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times, even jin their most favourable seasons and palmy days, can 
offer no parallel. 

It has been stated, that the state of literature affords the best 
criterion of the point of civilisation at which any people have arrived, 
‘“If,” said the eloquent and excellent Fenelon, “the riches of both 
Indies—if the crowns of all the kings of Europe were laid at my 
feet, in exchange for my love of reading, I would spurn them all.” 
This eminent man, therefore, strongly felt that the happiness of 
himself as an individual was most intimately connected with litera- 
ture; atthe same time that he must have been fully impressed with 
the value of its contributions to the well-being of the community. 
No source of pleasure is so self-generative as a taste for books; it 
creates and multiplies the materials for the best enjoyment; while 
it even enlarges the capacity for larger and refined feasts of delight. 
What is more, it serves to render a man not only a greater master 
of the knowledge of truths which crowd around him in the ani- 
mate and inanimate world, but makes him happily conscious of his 
increasing powers and refinement of mind. Nor are any of those 
branches of literature which fall under the name of light, to be 
excluded from the honour we are generally offering in respect of 
the services mentioned. There is a great deal due to the polite in 
letters; for they allure the world into the neighbourhood of mind, 
morals, science, and the liberal arts, just as the useful in every-day 
life tends to bring mankind constantly close to the gleams of the 
profounder principles of physics. In short, the kind of literature 
of which we are now speaking, not even excepting fables, fiction, 
and romance, is the handmaid and most agreeable attendant of the 
severest duties; nay, it appears to us that a careful examination of 
sundry of the most extravagantly superstitious romances of the 
middle ages, will not alone lead to the discovery of light upon the 
original sources and authorities of the noblest creations of poetry 
and modern literature in its highest walks of politeness, but upon 
the progress of religious belief, the temperament of nations, and 
that paramount concern—the moral conduct and character of men. 

It is not our vocation, neither is it at all necessary to our purpose, 
that we say anything of the legends, romances, and traditions of the 
early and middle ages of the Christian era, taken in an abstractedly 
religious and moral sense. We do not even find ourselves to be in- 
volved in the question, whether, had a strict and philosophic test 
been applied to the thorough sifting of every story that met a 
popular and permanent acceptance, a happier social condition, and a 
better, livelier, and purer spirit would have been begotten, and been 
found culturable throughout all future ages. It is only with facts 
that we are dealing—with things as we really find them—with the 
evidences of origin and growth in the'past—with the actualities of the 
present—with the promise for the time tocome. And we say that, 
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as surely as the songs of Homer moulded and regularized, adjusted 
and harmonised beliefs and traditions of preceding romances, so as 
to form a mythology and generate a literature identified with 
classicism,—the blind bard’s inventions and embelishments, estab- 
lishing a complete epical whole, and transfusing its genius throughout 
every exercise of feeling, and every execution of action,—so cer- 
tainly, to our conviction, did the stories of legendary Christendom 
create a wide enduring scope of belief in modern Europe, for the 
being and the vitality of many of the elements which Dante and 
other masters have brought into beautiful and commanding order. 

Having indicated our opinion, that the fables about purgatory, 
paradise, and hell, which had an extensive and most influential power 
over the mind of the middle ages, have left more or less traces in 
the credulities and the literature of the people of our day, whatever 
country of Europe you select,—with, of course, their characteristic 
modifications,—we have to observe that the Essay before us sheds con- 
siderable light upon the subject, even regarded on the scale we 
have just now put it. Not that Mr. Wright has embraced the field 
fully, or traversed it in every direction; but that taking some corners 
of it, he has with such distinct and indicating steps pursued his path, 
that the reflecting reader cannot but obtain interesting glimpses of 
the entire subject,— be led to institute curious examination into the 
vagaries of the human intellect, especially when the sphere is that 
of popular religion, social beliefs, and the lighter literature of a 
nation. True, Mr. Wright might have directly treated of the phi- 
losophy and of the practical morality of the middle ages, starting 
from Lough Derg alone; whereas, he does not even go systemati- 
cally into the legends of purgatory, taken as a doctrine or a place, 
but merely of St. Patrick’s prison—distinguished by that name, of 
the visions and dreams connected with the locality mentioned, and 
with similar and originating superstitions. 

St. Patrick’s Purgatory at Lough Derg in the North of Ireland, 
was a cave in which volcanic vapours and offensive effluvia were en- 
countered at its mouth. Itis not clear that the saint whose name 
hallowed the spot was the originator of the superstition; for almost 
every cavern and volcano have been at one time supposed, according 
to the materialism to which the imaginative faculty is bound, to be 
the entrance to regions in which the souls of mankind were to be 
purified or finally and everlastingly punished. Now, beliefs of this 
kind had a very early existence, and the more benighted or clois- 
tered became the dreamers, the more extravagant were their visions. 
At first, hovever, these visions were comparatively simple, direct, 
and forcibly delivered,—having all the features of thorough good 
faith. Afterwards they underwent numerous modifications; some- 
times purposes having to be served to mislead and to sway, for 
priestly, political, satirical, or for literary ends. It is with the 
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literary results that we have principally to do. The point at which 
we now, without hesitation, affirm ourselves to have arrived, is that 
the literature of modern Europe, especially the romantic and 
poetic manifestations of it,—even the most perfect specimens,—is 
largely charged and deeply imbued with the thoughts, the images, 
the allegories which have been transmitted through and from the 
dark ages. Think you that Dante was entirely unindebted and 
uninfluenced by such traditional visions as that of Drihthelm now to 
be quoted? Can you suppose that even his mighty and original 
genius, or that of Homer, did much more than skilfully as well as 
widely to gather, harmoniously to arrange, and for noble ends in a 
masterly manner to point the varieties which they collected, and 
which lay scattered or half buried around and before them? If you 
be in doubt read the following and] the other legends which our 
author has brought to the illustration of his Essay. 


Drihthelm wasa Northumbrian, of the town of Cununing, perhaps the 
same which is now called Cuningham, within the borders of Scotland. 
He had lived a pious life, and in his later days was favoured with a vision 
like that of Fuseus. On the return of his soul to its body he became a 
monk in the Abbey of Mailross. He told his story to Hemgils; from 
whom Bede seems to have learnt it, and who, when Bede wrote his history, 
was a hermit in Ireland. ; 

When his soul first left his body, he said he was led in silence by a shining 
angel ina white garment. They went towards the North-east ; and as they 
walked along they came to a valley which was broad and deep, and in- 
finitely long. One side of this valley was filled with roaring flames; the 
other side was not less intolerably cold, with furious storms of hail and snow 
driving about in all directions. The whole valley was full of souls; who 
were tossed constantly from one side to the other and were equally tor- 
mented in each by the heat, the cold, as well as by the foul spirits which 
were everywhere flying about. Drihthelm began to think this must be 
hell, but his conduc‘or said to him, ‘“‘ Think not so, we have not yet come 
there.” It was indeed only Purgatory ; so that they went onwards till they 
came into a region of extreme darkness§ where he could hardly distinguish 
the shining form of the angel which accompanied him. And suddenly he 
saw as it were globes of dusky flame, rising apparently from a great pit, the 
stench of which filled the country around. And as he stood terrified which 
way to turn, he suddenly heard behind him a sound of miserable wailing, 
and mixed with it laughter, “like that of churls exulting over their cap- 
tured enemies.” Then he saw a crowd of evil spirits dragging along five 
souls, who were lamenting grievously; whilst the fiends were mocking at 
them; when these had gone down into the pit, several fiends rushed out 
from the flames and surrounded Drihthelm: he was seorched by the stink- 
ing flames which issued from their mouths and their eyes and their nostrils, ; 
and they were on the point of dragging him into the pit with red-hot forks, 
when suddenly a light appeared at a distance, which proved to be his former 
guide who came to his rescue. The assailants were disappointed, and fled. 
The pit was Hell, out of which no one returned. 
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They now went towards the south-east; and there was a clear bright 
light, and before them a wall, which seemed in every direction of unbounded 
extent and without any apparent gate or window. In an instant he was, he 
knew not how, at the top of the wall; and beheld a vast and pleasant plain, 
full of fragrant flowers; and the light was brighter than that of the sun at 
noon, and there were innumerable assemblages of people in shining vests ; 
and all was joy and delight, so that it appeared to Drihthelm as though he 
were in heaven. But this was not heaven: it was the place where dwell 
those who had done good works during their abode on earth, but were not 
sufficiently perfect to enjoy at once the immediate fellowship of Christ. 
After this he approached a country where the light was much brighter ; 
and he heard beautiful singing, and perceived a smell of ravishing fragrance ; 
when his guide suddenly stopped, and led him back by the way he went, 
after he had heard at a distance the songs of the saints of heaven. 


A very considerable degree of sameness occurs ina number of 
these legends, at least in respect of incident and description. But 
there is a diversity in the style and in the dress of several of them, 
although otherwise much alike. We shall take passages from the 
legend of Owayne Miles for our other specimen, copying out also 
Mr. Wright’s connecting links ; the said knight having been seized 
with sudden penitence for his sins ; for he had lived alife of violence 
and rapine, and, besides other enormities, had violated churches and 
made free with consecrated things. 

Sir Owain having been shut up in the cavern, passes through a 
number of scenes and encounters various troops of fiends. The first 
party made use of fair and insinuating words ; but a second band 
fail not to introduce him to sights of suffering and horror. 


“‘ There come develes other mony mo, 
And badde the knygth with hem to go, 
And ladde him into a fowle contreye, 
Where ever was nygth and never day, 
For hit was derke and wonther colde : 
Yette was there neveg man so bolde, 
Hadde he never so mony clothes on. 
But he wolde be colde as ony stone, 
Wynde herde he none blowle, 

But faste hit frese bothe hye and lowe. 
They browgte hym to a felde fulle brode, 
Overe suche another never he yode, 

For ot the lengthe none ende he knewe ; 
Thereover algate he moste nowe. 

As he wente he herde a crye, 

He wondered what hit was, and why, 
He syg ther men and wymmen also 
That lowde cryed, for hem was woo. 
They leyen thykke on every londe, | 
Fast nayled. bothe fote and honde 
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With nayles glowyng all of brasse : 
They ete the erthe so wo hem was; 
Here face was nayled to the grownde. 
‘Spare,’ they cryde, ‘ a lytylle stounde.’ 
The develes wolde him not spare : im)! | 
To hem payne they thowgte yare.’’ 
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This was the first field of punishment. In the original Latin legend, the | We 
knight was led successively through four such fields. In the second and |) 
third the souls suffered much the same kind of torments as in the first, with | 
this only difference in the second, that they were fixed to the ground with a | 
their backs downward, and were persecuted by multitudes of fiery serpents | 
and toads. In the fourth field, the souls were hung up in fires by the various ! 4 | 
members which had been most sinful, and some were roasted on spits, and | 
basted with molten metals. Inthe next place, they were turned about on a it 
great wheel of fire. 


** Some of the fendes turned ageyne, | 
And forth they ladde sir Owayne it 

Fulle ferre into another felde, We 
In such on bare he never shelde. a: 
Hit was lenger and welle more fh 

Then that felde was byfore. Hy 

And, as he loked hym besyde, Ne 
He syg ther pyttus mony and wyde ; . Hi] 
Thykke they were as they mygth bene, 1 
Onethe was ther a fote hem betwene ; ; | 
And alle maner of metalle ‘ia 
He syg ther yn the pyttus walle. | | | 





Men and wymmen ther were also | 
In tho pyttus abydyng wo. Hh 
Some were therinne up to the chynne, ~ ao) | 
And yet hadde they nogt bete here synne ; 
And some were yn to shappus ; 
And some were up to the pappus ; ] 
And some were yn to the kne ; he 


They wolde fulle fayne out have be.” t) | 


Owain was pushed by the devils into one of these pits, and dreadfully 
scalded, but he called upon his Saviour, and escaped. He was afterwards 
brought to a place where souls were punished in a lake of extreme cold- 
hess, and then the demons dragged him to the ‘‘ Devil's Mouth.” 


‘*¢ But as he stode up, and loked abowte, 
Of develes he syge a fulle gret rowte. 
‘ Knygte,’ they sayde, ‘ why standes thou here? i, 
And where ar alle thy false feere ? f 
They tolde the that thys was helle ; | 
But other wyse we shulle the telle. 
Come with us a lytylle sowth ; 4 
We shalle the lede to the develes mowth,’ j 
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They drewe hym be the hatere, 
Tylle they come to a gret wattere, 
Broode and blakke as any pyke ; 

owles were theryn mony and thykke ; 
And also develes on eche a syde, 
As thykke as flowers yn someres tyde. 
The water stonke fowle therto 
And dede the soles mykylle woo : 
Up they come to ese hem a stownde, 
The develes drew hem ageyn to the grownde. 
Over the water a brygge there was, 
Forsothe kenere then ony glasse : 
Hyt was narowe and hit was hyge, 
Onethe that other ende he syge. 
The myddylle was hyge, the ende was lowe, 
Hit ferde as hit hadde ben a bent bowe. 
The develle sayde, ‘ knygte, here may thu se 
Into helle the rygte entré : 
Over thys brygge thu meste wende, 
Wynde and rayne we shulle the sende : 
We shulle the sende wynde fulle goode, 
That shalle the caste ynto the floode.’ ” 


Owain’s faith and prayers avail so that he reacheth a beautiful and 
happy country, having passed through Purgatory. 


Hyt was grene, and fulle of flowres 

Of mony dyvers colowres ; 

Hyt was grene on every syde, 

As medewus are yn someres tyde. 

Ther were trees growyng fulle grene, 

Fulle of fruyte ever more, y wene ; 

For ther was frwyte of mony a kynde, 

Suche yn the londe may no mon fynde. 

Ther they have the tree of lyfe, 

Theryn ys myrthe, and never stryfe ; 

Frwyt of wysdom also ther ys, 

Of the whyche Adam and Eve dede amysse ; 

Other manere frwytes ther were fele, 

And alle manere joye and wele. 

Moche folke he syg there dwelle, 

There was no tongue that mygth telle ; 

Alle were they cloded yn ryche wede, 

What cloth hit was he kowthe not rede. 
* * * . 

There was no wronge, but ever rygth, 

Ever day and nevere nygth. 

They shone as brygth and more clere 

Then ony sonne yn the day doth here. 


This was however only the earthly paradise, where dwelt Adam 
and Eve before their fall; where were also bishops and other good 
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people living in bliss and joy, yetin expectation of much better and 
more glorious things when they should be called to Christ. 


** And every day we wexen moo ; 
But angeles called some us froo, 
Alle gyf we be out of penance ylle, 
Here we abyde Goddes wille, 

For yet have we not that dygnyté 
To come before his magesté 

But oon and on, as he wylle calle, 
At the laste we shalle come alle. 


Every day cometh oure fode 

Of hym that for us shedde his blode ; 
And that thu shalte fele er thu go.’ 
Ther come a gleme anone falle brygth, 
And spradde over that lond rygth : 
Hyt was swote and hyt was hote, 

Into every monnes mowthe hit smote. 
The knygte felde that yn glyde, 

He ne wyste where he was that tyde, 
Ne whether that he was qwykke or dede, 
Such hym thowgte that ryche brede. 


Those of our readers who find themselves puzzled with the 
old-fashioned spelling and quaint language will obtain all necessary 
assistance from Mr. Bright. 

Having returned to Lough Derg and the legends immediately con- 
nected with that spot, we have to relate that this was a sort of Chris- 
tian Avernus which the believing might, under certain conditions, 
enter, and undergo their purification in the flesh, which stood instead 
of a similar process after death. In order, however, to have access 
to this cleansing, the faithful were bound to apply to the bishop of 
the diocese, who, having exacted certain fees, handed the applicant 
over to the resident clergy. After sundry ceremonies,—prayer, 
fasting, confession, &c.,—the adventurer at sunset bent his steps to 
the mouth of the cavern; which, having been opened, he penetrated. 
If, kowever, he went too far, and was overpowered by the vapours, or 
became bewildered in the intricacies of the cave, so as not to return, 
why then, the demons had carried his soul to hell, his faith being 
false or wanting. If, on the contrary, he was forthcoming the next 
morning, and especially if he had the particulars of vision: to relate, 
such as may be readily supposed to have arisen to the credulous and 
excited imagination, or under the stupor produced by the effluvia, 
—his purgation was held to have become complete; the soul, while 
the believer was undergoing its purification, being supposed to 
have taken its adventurous journey in a state of separation from 
the body. At length, however, fa superstition so extravagant was 
doomed to be put to shame in the presence of new knowledge, 
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deeper information, and sceptical or callous experimenters. <A 
Dutchman has the immediate and principal credit for disabusing the 
credulous people of Erin ; for we thus read :— 


A monk of Eymstadt, in Holland, who proved either more conscientious 
or more credulous than former visiters, undertook the pilgrimage to Lough 
Derg. When he arrived at the Jake, he applied for entrance to the Prior; 
who referred him tothe Bishop of the diocese, The Monk then repaired 
to the residence of the Bishop ; but as he was ‘‘ poor and moneyless” the 
servants refused toadmit him into their master’s presence. Having, how- 
ever, with difficulty obtained an audience, he fell in a supplicating posture 
before the Prelate, and begged permission to enter St. Patrick’s Purgatory. 
The Bishop demanded a certain sum of money, which, he said, was due to 
him from every pilgrim who came on this errand. The Monk represented 
his poverty ; and, after much urgent solicitation, the Bishop grudgingly gave 
him the necessary licence. He then went to the Prior, performed the usual 
ceremonies, and was shut up in the cavern. There he remained all night, 
trembling with fear, and in constant expectation of a visit from the dzemons ; 
but when the Prior let him out next morning, he had no vision of any kind ; 
and, dissatisfied with the result of his pilgrimage, he hastened to Rome, 
where he made his complaint to Pope Alexander the Sixth. The Pope 
acknowledged himself convinced of the imposture, and sent orders for the 
destruction of the Purgatory ; which were put in effect with great solemnity 
on St Patrick’s Day, 1497. 


We need not exclaim about the gross and debasing absurdity of 
legends like those mentioned ; neither would it be other than going 
out of the way we have had in view throughout this paper, were we 
to inquire whether the Irish priesthood have sufficiently protested 
against the superstitions and pilgrimages which still find favour in 
the popular mind in parts of the country. Mr. Wright has, we 
think, in some degree, departed from the strict object of his Essay, 
inasmuch as he displays a considerable share of controversial 
religiosity, when the theme was more properly antiquarian. Would 
it not have been nearly as pertinent, had he compared the ignorance 
and the fanaticism which have frequently of late years had monstrous 
exemplifications in England, with those woeful aberrations of the 
sister isle of which we have been speaking? At the same time, it 
may be in reality quite true, that while the Irish priesthood 
disavow before those who are enlightened and learned, the degrading 
superstitions rife amongst the people, they actually by countenance, 
or, indirectly, by silence, encourage these very gross and enslaving 
absurdities. But, as again and again said above, our present subject 
is one belonging to letters, and it is ample far beyond our handling. 


Before closing, we may observe that a volume has been lately 
published, entitled ‘“‘ The Dark Ages,” being ‘ A Series of Essays, 
intended; to illustrate the State of Religion and Literature in 


the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Centuries,” from which 
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the curious reader may derive a good deal of interesting informa- 
tion, bearing closely upon the subject we have had in hand. The 
work consists of papers which have serially appeared in the ‘ British 
Magazine,” written, we believe, by the Rev. J. R. Maitland, libra- 
rian to his grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Keeper of the 
MSS. at Lambeth. The subject treated, no doubt, involves mat- 
ters of a religious nature, and such as at this very moment distract 
the Anglican Church; the author taking the part of the middle 
ages with a vigour and enthusiasm, as well as a learning and 
research which have excited considerable attention. He does not, 
however, go the length of advocating or recommending monachism 
for the present order of society; admitting that the idea of such 
a system is about as chimerical as would be that of the feudal 
system itself. We, however, merely refer to the book as one which 
ably vindicates the generally impugned ages mentioned in the title, 
from much that has been cast upon them in the shape of 
blame,—misrepesentation, extreme and malignant, the spirit of the 
volume would call it. With that volume in hand, and read along 
with Mr. Wright’s agreeable and conforming essay, any one may 
readily come to a sufficiently accurate state of mind upon, at least, 
the subject of literary interest to which we have been directing 
ourselves. 





Art. X.—A Memoir of the Life and Writings of the late Wil- 
liam Taylor, of Norwich, Author of “ English Synonyms 
Discriminated,” an Historic Survey of German Poetry, §c., 
§c. Containing his Correspondence of many years with 
the late Robert Southey, Esq., §c. §e. Compiled and 
Edited by J. W. Rosserps, F. G.'S. .» of Norwich. 2 vols. 
Murray. 


THE incidents of William Taylor’s life, like those of most literary 
men, have little exciting interest in them for persons who delight in 
the records of sudden and violent vicissitude and grand _ historical 
events. A single short paragraph will indicate the few prominent 
points of his career. He was the only son of an opulent merchant, 

and was born in Norwich in 1765, At school he displayed an ex- 
traordinary facility in the acquirement of languages ; and by the 
time he entered his father’s counting-house, being fourteen years 
old, he was master not only of Greek and Latin, but of French and 
Italian. A few months afterwards he made a continental tour, 
along with one of the partners of the house, a step suggested no 
doubt both by the wish to extend the mercantile connexion, and to 
afford the youth of such precocious powers, an opportunity of gratify 
ing his taste and of enlarging his knowledge of foreign tongues. His 
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letters at this period evince great and rapid mental advancement. 
About two years after, he was again sent abroad, and remained in 
Germany a twelvemonth; his father’s earnest desire being to ac- 
complish him thoroughly for the merchant’s desk. But the result 
was very far from what had been anticipated, for William Taylor re- 
turned quite a German in his tastes, in his sentiments, and even in 
his speech. He was now eighteen, but to the close of his unruffled 
life he was exactly the same man in all but age andaspect. Un- 
ruffled and unstirring was his career, unless you choose to rank along 
with political and turbulent passages his position of Secretary to a 
Norwich Democratic Club, when the Friends of the People came 
into notoriety. But here it was rather for having been brought by 
such a club into communion with persons who afterwards rose far 
above the common mark, than for any great figure he himself made; 
Southey and Macintosh being the names which stand most promi- 
nently out in this view. Another occurrence of comparative import- 
ance, although to be regarded merely as a family event, was reverse 
of fortune, which, while descending into the vale of years, abridged 
his resources, to his no small discomfort, but chiefly on account of 
those who were dear tohim. He died in 1836; and his character 
has thus been drawn by one who knew him well: ‘I was not aware 
of my friend’s illness,” said Robert Southey, when the melancholy 
tidings reached him, “ or I should have written to express that un- 
abated regard which I have felt for him eight-and-thirty years, and 
that hope which I shall ever feel, that we may meet in a higher and 
happier state of existence. I have known very few who equalled 
him in talents; none who had a kinder heart, and there never lived 
a more dutiful son or a sincerer friend.” 

Mr. Taylor’s reputation was literary alone, although even here 
again he rested rather on what celebrated friends thought and 
reported of him, than on any thing he was known to have written 
or actually done. The same thing has occurred in the case of other 
men of our own times. Horner may be mentioned as one instance ; 
with regard to whom a variety of fortunate circumstances concurred 
to raise to distinction in men’s estimate. Macintosh was a still more 
striking example and analogous illustration, for every body talked of 
him as a person of very uncommon gifts and high accomplishments, 
although he has left little to sustain the reputation, and although he 
exhibited but seldom any very superior powers. Indeed, Taylor's 
remains and correspondence, as now published by Mr. Robberds, 
present materials of greater value and evidences of a higher and 
more various range of merit than we had looked: for ; supplying rich 
and interesting contribution to biographical literature. 

He seems to be first of all noticeable as a German scholar. 
And here he will always deserve to hold a principal rank, not onl 
because he was the earliest of the masters in England in that de- 
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partment, but because he took the lead in bringing to us treasures 
from our Teutonic brethren, as witness the translations of [phigenia, 
and Nathan the Wise, and his version of Biirger’s Lenore, which Sir 
Walter Scott so much admired as to imitate. Again, he was the 
originator of a style and system of reviewing, as the pages of the 
long-standing Monthly Review can testify, that has found such high 
favour in your Quarterlies,—the Blue and Yellow and its elaborated 
successors. In fact, he had such tact and facility at this sort of Es- 
saying, that he hardly ever rose higher than its necessities require, 
begetting a habit which he scarcely ever surmounted, even with all 
his abilities and acquirements, although the occasion might admit of 
and demand the most venturous and the largest effort. 

Much of Taylor's life and reputation is indentified or intimately 
connected with periodicals, with reviews and reviewers. We have 
referred to his essay style, which has been from the first adopted by 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly. He was, for instance, two years 
editor of the Norwich Iris, treating the piain practical Norfolk 
farmers to lots of Germanisms, Latinisms, and Greecisms, as 
Southey has remarked. But honourable it is to him, and here too 
he appears to particular advantage when compared with the laureat, 
that he was consistent and manly from first to last, frequently afford- 
ing amusing as well as sagacious and wise passages both for correction 
and instruction. 

Before entering upon the business of drawing pretty copiously 
from these two volumes, we have to give a glance at Taylor’s here- 
tical opinions and theories. Now, while acknowledging that his 
political views were broad and strongly fortified, without however at 
present expressing assent or dissent on particulars; while paying 
homage to his excellent literary taste and critical skill; and while 
admiring him for the singleness and unpretending simplicity of his 
ambitions,—being contented to make his native town the sphere of 
his display, anda few eminent men his correspondents; we must pro- 
nounce his biblical and ecclesiastical speculations to have been eccen- 
tric and evtravagant; and this to an entertaining degree, were it 
fitting to indulge merriment on sacred themes. 

The littérateur of Norwich was the most conjectural of inter- 
preters, a perfect German for visionary speculation and for the 
widely collected learning with which he sought to build up and but- 
tress his theories. We refer not to the Unitarianism which attached 
to him from the family, but to such trifling dexterities as his uncom- 
mon resources furnished, when he, for example, strove to prove that 
the book of Wisdom, attributed to Jesus the Son of Sirach, was 
actually written by Jesus Christ,—that there were different persons 
who bore the name Jesus, whose deeds and sayings have been by 
the evangelists carried to the credit of Christ,—and other singularly 
wild imaginings, with their far-fetched and inconclusive evidence, 
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Passing to more worthy matter and a better sort of entertainment» 
we now extract a few passages, first of all from Taylor's letters. 
Southey comtemplates starting his Lelrospective Review with the 
title of Rhadamanthus. Listen to the plain practical advice, with 


which he, who was such a conjecturalist in biblical matters, addressed 
the projector :— 


In any periodical publication which you are to manage I shall gladly 
assist; but 1 do not think the project you are forming will answer. Rha- 
damanthus may pay Charon and his subferrymen, but poor Ballantyne will 
repent of this bargain. Only the literary world cares about old books. 
The use of a review is to provide the unthinking part of the public with 
sentiments to utter concerning living men and passing events. It is very 
possible to smuggle in modern speculation, under colour of reviewing 
ancient writings ; but it will not be expected, it will not be looked for there; 
and thus the great mass of book-buyers will turn from Rhadamanthus as 
from the Censura Literaria of Egerton Brydges. To execute a work well 
secures the perusal of men of letters, who are of all customers the worst, as 
they get at books through editors of reviews and public institutions ; it does 
not secure popularity, which is of course reserved for the topics of the sea- 
son. ‘Talk of the flowers that round us bloom, not of cedars, laurels, and 
dull evergreens, if you would please the walkers in the garden. 


The criticism of ‘‘ Roderic the Last of The Goths” is a specimen 
of honest, just, and amusing writing. 


There is a good deal of prosing in the poem; it does not weigh on the 
wrist so often as Madoc, but oftener than Joan of Arc or Thalaba, or Kehama. 
Poets should live in cities; the leisure of the country spoils them. That 
bucolic contemplation of nature, which spends its ennui in watching for 
hours the eyelet-holes of rills and eddies, is very well for a goat-herd, and 
may grace an eclogue ; but where fates of empires are at stake, the atten- 
tion should not be invited to settle on any phenomena, not stimulant 
enough to arrest the attention of a busy man. The engineer who is sent to 
reconnoitre, is not to lose his time in zovlogizing, entomologizing, botanizing, 
pictnresquelizing, as Pelayo does on his way to Covadonga, and can at most 
cou.cede to Homer that he may get his dinner. Your heroes never travel 
in seven-league boots, but rather 4la Humboldt. Wordsworth carries further 
than you the narratory manner, and the magnification of trifles, but you 
Wo:dsworthize too often. Another fault of the poem is its incessant re- 
ligiosity. All the personages meet at prayers; all the heroes are mouses 
in armour; ali the speeclies are pulpit exhortations; all the favourites are 
reconciled to the church, and die with the comfort of absolution, as if, not 
the deliverance of Spain, but the salvation of the court, constituted the 
action of the epopea. And in this religiosity there is more of methodism and 
less of idolatry than marked the Spanish catholicism of that era. Thirdly, 
there are too many women in the poem, and none of them very attaching, 
except perhaps Gaudiosa; the domestic affections occupy in consequence a 
preposterous space. Out of a truly respectable puritanism you dislike to 
contemplate woman in the point of view in which she chiefly interests man. 
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You rather carve a Vestal thana Venus, and in consequence your women 
want attraction; you take or mistake purity for beauty. Heroes are never 
very eminent for the domestic affections. While at home they have a super- 
fluous fondness for their wives during the age of beauty; in absence they 
console themselves with substitutes; and in latter life, if they retain their 
vigour, they despotize over the old women; if they become infirm, they 
seek the friendship of their nurse. 


It is not very clear whether Taylor’s view of the “ Vision of 
Judgment” was humourously sly and ironical, or serious and theo- 
retical; but it is very auusing. 


It is not permitted to receive a presentation copy of your Vision of Judg- 
ment without thanking you, at least for the polite manner in which you 
have mentioned me at the end of the preface. I enjoyed the book exceed- 
ingly, and have been reading it with peals of laughter. The idea is inge- 
nious and happy, in writing the apotheosis of a king, to convert his 
red book into the book of life; and though there may be in this a little 
lurking profaneness, neither you nor I are likely to be shocked at that. 
Perhaps the irony is too covert; but probably you mean the Tories should 
be taken in. Apparently it is from Monti’s Elegy on the death of Ugo 
Basseville that you borrowed the general plan of the machinery, which 
accords sufficiently with received ideas for interesting effect. The versifica- 
tion is to my ear usually pleasing ; most so where spondees mingle in the 
lines, which have else too many light syllables. 


This is Taylor’s sketch of Napoleon in 1800 :— 


Bonaparte is a small, grey-haired, war-worn man, very grave, very puri- 
tanical, and about to be religious. All the French now affect gravity, and 
will become grave if Bonaparte lives to reign. He has quarrelled with his 
old friend Barthier, for taking his mistress publicly to the theatre. This, 
however, is probably a pretext, of which some jealousy or ambition is the 
cause. 


We have hinted that the recluse of Norwich contrasts well and 
with a superior manliness with the changeful Southey, who had 
no tolerance whatever for those that did not wheel about with him- 
self, and who grew perfectly savage at the Edinburgh Review and 
those who smote him or his works in that merciless journal. ‘Taylor 
appears to have been the only friend during the period that the poet 
was carried away with visions of liberty and democratic ascendancy, 
who commanded Southey’s toleration, even when full-fledged with 
the laureateship ; and it is delightful to find the steady and consistent 
party slyly reminding the other of his departures and vacillations, 
and standing up in defence of Francis Jeffrey, although the critic’s 
review of “‘ Nathan the Wise” was not of a character to propitiate 
favour. We give a sample :— 


If you are now an advocate for war, in order to help the Spaniards, you 
must keep in your bosom those common-places of philanthropy which you 
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used to employ in favour of peace, while you abhorred the war against the 
liberties of France. Is there in this any tergiversation? Surely not. Why 
may not Jeffrey be motived by adequate causes to think as he thinks? 
However, it is not with his politics that I am in love: but with his compre- 
hensive knowledge, with his brilliant and definite expression, and with his 
subtle argumentative power. 


We now turn to Southey’s letters, which present the most inter- 
esting matter of these volumes. Like the familiar and confidential 
utterances of his friend, they unfold the character of that celebrated 
person, and well illustrate many passages in the literary history of 
the times. While the Norwich correspondent was wedded with 
constancy to his particularly coloured disquisitions, the other was 
undergoing those transitions which lend to his career so much of 
peculiar interest. ‘I'o be sure, before the intimacy commenced be- 
tween these distinguished friends, the poet’s ultraism in the cause 
of a reckless liberty had passed into comparative moderation, and 
was preparing for the ultimate settlement in the laureateship and in 
absolution. 

We begin with certain estimates formed by the poet, which are 
generally just and discriminating to a remarkable degree, even when 
he himself is the immediate object of the sketch, albeit his self- 
complacency at times too nearly touches the limits of partiality. 
Little more for the purpose we have in view, need be done than in- 
troduce the fragments with the shortest possible notices. This is 
written in his twenty-fifth year: 

I have no wants, and few wishes. Literary exertion is almost as necessary 
to me as meat and drink, and with an undivided attention I could do much. 
Once, indeed, I had a mimosa sensibility, but it has long since been rooted 
out: five years ago I counteracted Rousseau by dieting upon Godwin and 
Epictetus ; they did me some good, but time has done more. I have a 
dislike too all strong emotion, and would avoid whatever could excite it; a 
book like Werter gives me now unmingled pain. 


Southey gauges his own merits both as a poet and a historian :— 


Me judice, 1 am a good poet, but a better historian ; because though I 
read other poets and am humbled, I read other historians with a very dif- 
ferent feeling. They who have talents want industry or virtue; they who 
have industry want talents. One writes like a French sensualist, another 
like a Scotch scoundrel, calculating how to make the most per sheet with 
the least expense of labour; une I:ke a slave, another like a fool. Now, l 
know myself to be free from these staminal defects, and feel that where the 
subject deserves it I write with a poet’s feeling, without the slightest affec- 
tation of style or ornament, going always straight-forward to the meaning by 
the shortest road. My golden rule is to relate anything as briefly, as per- 
spicuously, as rememberably as possible. 
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Southey, it seems, thought much of the gloricus notes with which 
his learned research supplied him, in building up his poems: no 
matter how reluctant the subject if he had illustrative annotations. 


Did I ever send you my dreams about the Deluge? for I dreamt much 
about it when on my voyage home from Lisbon. The subject has been 
long my favourite, because I believe it quite enough to touch it reverently. 
Enoch and the Talmuds would furnish glorious notes, and help a grand ma- 
chinery ; my philosophy should be Burnett’s, with the help of Whiston’s 
comet. Where is your paper on Jude? Whether this Deluge scheme ripen 
or not, I design to get as much rabbinical learning as can be got without 
Hebrew,—a language of which I have totally forgotten the very little which 
I ever knew. I have a notion that the oriental tinge of our early romances 
came to us from the Jews, not the Arabians. This hint was thrown out 
in the review of Ledwick last year, and it pleased me to see that Ellis has 
had the same thought. Concerning the intercourse between Europe and 
the East kept up by European Jews and Moors, I have some facts to ad- 
vance in my history. 


Self-conceit, and a most agreeable sense of his own merits, were at 
times artlessly manifested. He even suggested alterations to his 
friend in the review of his works, as in the case of ‘* Madoc:” 


If you really think that the tone of Madoc has been pitched in conse- 
quence of the criticisms on 7'’halaba, or that those criticisms have in any 
degree affected my opinions or piactice, you are mistaken. The difference 
of style between the two poems is precisely what, to my feelings, the dif- 
ference of character required. The one I regarded as a work of imagina- 
tion, the other as a higher order, in which imagination was to be subordinate 
to thought and feeling; the one was meant to embody the most poetical 
parts of Islam, the other designed as a dramatic representation of human 
character, By the blessing of God, you will see my Hippogriff touch at 
Hindostan, fly back to Scandinavia, and then carry me among the fire 
worshippers of Istakhar: you will see him take a peep at the Jews, a flight 
to Japan, and an excursion among the saints and martyrs of Catholicism. 
Only let me live long enough and earn leisure enough, and I will do for 
each of these mythologies what I have done for the Mohammedan. 


Southey’s judgments of other men were frequently remarkable for 
their justness and foresight. This of Coleridge :— 


1 am grieved that you never met Coleridge: all other men whom I have 
ever known are mere children to him, and yet all is palsied by a total want 
of moral strength. He will leave nothing behind him to justify the opinion 
of his friends to the world; yet many of his scattered poems are such, that 


a man of feeling will see that the author was capable of executing the 
greatest work. 


Of Humphry Davy :— 


‘We have a very extraordinary young man lately settled here, who is to 
manage the Pneumatic Institution. Beddoes mentioned him in the 
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Monthly Magazine ; he is not yet twenty-one, nor has he applied to che- 
mistry more than eighteen months, but he advanced with such seven- 
leagued strides as to overtake everybody; his name is Davy. I have been 
labouring at his essays on light, &c.; but he is going to show me his 
poenis, of which I hear much from tolerable judges, and which I shall better 
understand.” 


Anent Jeffrey andthe Review of ‘ Madoc.” 


I have been at Edinburgh, and there seen Jeffrey. When he was invited 
to meet me he very properly sent me the sheets, that I might see him or not, 
according to my own feelings: this was what he could not well avoid, but it 
was not the less gentlemanlike. I met him in good humour, being by God’s 
blessings of a happy temper: having seen him, it were impossible to be 
angry with anything so diminutive. We talked about the question of taste 
on which we are at issue. He is a mere child upon that subject: I never 
met with a man whom it was so easy to check-mate. 


His esteem, in the same letter, even of Walter Scott, is light :— 


I passed three days with Walter Scott, an amusing and highly estimable 
man. Yousee the whole extent of his powers in the “ Minstrel’s Lay,” of 
which your opinion seems to accord with mine,—a very amusing puem ; it 
excites a novel-like interest, but you discover nothing on after perusal, 
Scott bears a great part in the Edinburgh Review, but does not review well, 
He is editing Dryden—very carelessly ; the printer has only one of the late 
common editions to work from, which has never been collated, and is left to 
make conjectural emendations. This I learned from Ballantyne himself in 
his printing-office. 


The poet’s dislike of the Edinburgh Review increased in intensity 
and toa degree of passion. He is speaking of an article in the 
Quarterly :— 


In the last number I had an article upon the new system of education, 
from which all the stings were drawn before it went to the press. J am en- 
larging it for separate publication, with an epistle dedicatory to the Editor of 
the Edinburgh Review: it will convict that Review of gross and wilful 
falsehood. Brougham, it seems, is the man whom the Lord has thus de- 
livered into my hands, and the devil shall not deliver him out of them. It 
will be a heavier blow to the Review than that which they have received from 
Coplestone; inasmuch as this goes directly to the moral, or rather immoral, 
principle upon which it is conducted—the principle of lying point-blank 
whenever it serves their purpose. 


But to escape from these exasperations, and to note a few more 
stray morselsof pleasing or of deep interest. This of Southey’s 
feelings and motives in the biography of Kirke White :— 


I have been arranging for the press the remains of Henry White, a truly 
admirable young man of first-rate powers as a poet, who killed himself by 
incessant application, having brought on such a state of nerves by this and by 
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Evangelicanism, that if he had not died, he would have been probably de- 
ranged. He was at one time articled to Enfield of Nottingham, whom I 
suppose you know. You will be affected by his letters, and will greatly ad- 
mire some of his latter poems. I tell his story plainly, and then arrange 
extracts from his letters in such order as to make him his own biographer. 
Upon his religion 1 can do nomore than simply enter a protest against the 
supposition that I assent to it because I do not controvert it; for the book 
may probably get into an evangelical circulation, and, should that be the case, 


the profits will be useful to his family, for whom he has taught me to take a 
very great interest. 


A naine that has lately become famous :— 


A Norwich young man is construing with me Schiller’s ‘ Wilhelm 
Tell,”’ with the view of translating it for the press. His name is George 
Henry Borrow, and he has learnt German with extraordinary rapidity ; 
indeed, he has the gift of tongues, and though not yet eighteen, understands 
twelve languages—English, Welsh, Erse, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German, 
Danish, French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese ; he would like to get into 
the Office for Foreign Affairs, but does not know how. 


The poet on Style :— 


Ours isa noble language, a beautiful language. I can tolerate a Ger- 
manism for family sake ; but he who uses a Latin or a French phrase where 
a pure old English word does as well, ought to be hung, drawn, and quar- 
tered for high treason against his mother-tongue. 


The offer of the Laureateship :-— 


[ wrote to Croker, expressing my unwillingness to write verses at stated 
times on stated subjects, like a school-boy exercise ; but saying, that if, on 
great public occasions, it was understood that I should be at liberty to write 
or to be silent, as the spirit moved, in that case the appointment would be- 
come a mark of honour, and as such | should gladly accept it. 


On his performances in the Quarterly :— 


You probably will know my hand in the Quarterly; yet it is often ridi- 
culously mistaken there. They give me credit at Cambridge for writing 
upon Baptismal Regeneration—a subject upon which I should think it no 
credit to bestow even a thought; and Hunt, of the Examiner, supposes that 
I reviewed his ‘* Rimini,” whereas I wrote an indignant letter to Murray to 
express my utter disapprobation of the reviewal. 


Nota few of the stray notices belong to literary history, and will 
hereafter figure in anecdotical curiosities. But we must have done ; 
closing our extracts with paying a just tribute to the discretion, 
good feelings, and ability of Mr. Robberds in the execution of his 
task. He has naturally cherisheda kindly partiality for the memory 
of his friend. Buthis zeal has never obtruded himself upon the 
reader ; for his desire has been to let Mr. Taylor and his corre- 
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spondents be heard as often and as fully as possible. Indeed, we 
could have wished that he had indulged more largely in comment, or 
at least had been somewhat more informing in the matter of con- 
necting links and explanatory facts, for the sake of the general reader, 
Even among persons whose pursuits are liberal, uncertainty will now 
and then interrupt the interest of the facts, for want of simple and 
intelligible biographical notices. Nevertheless these volumes are a 
very acceptable contribution, and will Jong maintain a high place in 


the biographical library. 
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Art. XI.—Poems, Original and Translated. By C. R. Kennepy, 
Esq. 

We can only, late as our notice of them is, spare a few words im- 
mediately relative to Mr. Kennedy’s poems, and two or three speci- 
meus of his accomplished execution, although there be not a piece in 
the entire collection that is not considerably above the average pro- 
ductions of the present race of fluent and harmoaious versifiers.. The 
fact is that these compositions breathe the genuine spirit of poetry, 
display a fancy thatis highly polished, and a mind that is not only 
fully developed, but that has that trustfulness of itselt which indi- 
cates genius in proper keeping with an unaffected modesty,—this 
being one of the attributes and tests of the rare gift. 

It is in due accordance with what has been said, when we add that 
Mr. Kennedy is an originalist and is independent of forerunners ; 
that he has a terse power, as well as being master of a graceful play- 
fulness. We do not think that he gives tokens of first-rate inven- 
tion, or of being possessed of that strong and governing passion 
that would sustain an epic or any very protracted flight. At avy 
rate, he has alighted upon occasional miscellaneous ‘themes that 
admit not well of commanding treatment, that forbid long-cogitated 
effort and deep-working inspiration. | At the same time, | it appears 


to us, that it requires but our author to throw himself upon more 


exacting subjects, in order to exhibit himself equally at home and 
well furnished. Certainly he has a versatile talent, and has a will 
to put it upon its mettle, not only as far as apparently upromising, 
upolite, and difficult or exhausted subjects are concerned, but in the 
mere matter of versification ana its many varieties. 

It follows from these sportive trials of strength and playful exer- 
citations that one admires more the skill of ‘the author, more his 
unceasing command of idea, imagery, and neat expression, than 
made through his agency to feel, to sympathise, or to join with the 
voice of nature. Mr. Kennedy scarcely ever offends—he con- 
stantly pleases, but he seldom touches intensely; he never over- 
comes you with emotion, This, we think, is the more to be 
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regretted, persuaded as we are that he has as little cause to resort 
merely to the fanciful and the far-fetched to deck a barren subject, 
as he has to select subjects for only a minor pyrpose. 

We have borne testimony to the originality as well as to the 
terseness and clearness of Mr. Kennedy’s muse. Assuredly, in the 
very first rank of our modern poets he takes his station, although he 
should never publish another poem. And what is far from being 
common, he figures as felicitously as a translator from German and 
French authors, from Greek and Latin classics, as he does in his 
original and independent compositions. 

The samples which we first copy out are beautifully managed, 
amply stored with novel yet pertinent fancies, although the theme 
may seem to afford little room for striking conceits, and very neatly 
worded, in a Pindaric measure. They are Birthday Odes on the 
Prince of Wales, and fully entitle Mr. Kennedy to stand candidate 
for the laureateship, whenever a vacancy occurs. The volume 
abounds with evidences that the writer’s heart is truly British, his 
patriotism warm and embracing, and his loyalty exalted. 


There they be, a beauteous pair, 

Royal child and mother fair, 

The hopes of all our race. 

And one is watching near ; 

He to our people dear, 

Who sees reflected from an infant face 
Himself, the father toa line of kings. 

O bliss! O joy! 

Joy such as rarely springs 

In royal hearts! Upon her boy 
Victoria smiles; or down her cheek 
Perchance the pearly tear-drop steals, 
Telling what no words can speak, 

All the wife, the mother feels 

Yes, she shall weep ; she, in whose breast 
All England treasured lies, 

And mightiest empire's destinies, 

Shall melt with woman’s love, opprest, 
And in her weakness thrice be blest. 
She for her babe shall breathe her silent prayer, 
And for a while forget a kingdom’s care. 


This is in a still higher and not less felicitous strain : 


In many a British hall, 

There shall be mirtb and festival ; 

And none so poor but in that festive glee 

Shal} have their share; while sport and game, 
Revel and song, proclaim 

A nation’s jubilee. 
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Cities wide shall rear 

Signals bright and clear 

Dazzling the moon, and turning night to day ; 
Village swains from home 

Many amile shall come, 

And linger till the morn hath call’d away. 
In Cambrian vale the minstrel wild 
Leweliyn’s heir shall sing, 

Lewellyn’s heir and England’s child 

The mountain echoes ring. 

Erin her voice shall raise, 

And speak of happier days ; 

While greater hand than mine 

With prophet’s fire 

Shall seize the lyre, 


And sweep the magic strings with energy divine. 


‘* Thought and Deed” has a more instructive purpose, and touches 


feelings that have a universal power and interest ; for it preaches 
solemn and everlasting truth. 


Full many a light thought man may cherish, 
Full many an idle deed may do. 

Yet not a deed or thought shall perish, 
Not one but he shall bless or rue. 


When by the wind the tree is shaken, 


There’s not a bough or leaf can fall, 
But of its falling heed is taken 


By One that sees and governs all. 


The tree may fall and be forgotten, 
And buried in the earth remain ; 

Yet from its juices rank and rotten 
Springs vegetating life again. 


The world is with creation teeming, 
And nothing ever wholly dies; 

And things that are destroyed in seeming, 
In other shapes and forms arise. 


And Nature still unfolds the tissue 


Orunseen works by spirit wrought : 
And not a work but hath its issue 


With blessing or with evil fraught. 


And thou may’st seem to leave behind thee 
All memory of the sinful past ; 

Yet oh, be sure, thy sin shall find thee 
And thou shalt know its fruits at last. 
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Art. XII,—The Early History of Freemasonry in England. By 
JAMES OrncHARD HALuIweELL, Esq., F.R.S., &c. &c. John 
Russell Smith. 


TuE origin, the era, and the tendency of Freemasonry have been 
the themes of keen and virulent controversy. One class claims for 
it a beginning so extravagantly superstitious, fancying that the 
dignity of their order is thereby exalted, as to represent Freema- 
sonry to have been coeval with the world. The high pretensions 
which they put forth are a curiosity in themselves. Says the “ Free- 
mason’s Mentor,” by Colonel Thomas Smith Webb, a book of 
great authority, we have heard, with the fraternity in the United 
States :—‘ From the commencement of the world we may trace the 
foundation of Masonry.” All very well, our gallant enthusiast, if 
you merely mean that the construction of places of abode must have 
been one of the very earliest concerns of Adam and Eve, after 
having been shut out of Paradise. Tents, log-houses, and some sort 
of architectural fabric must, from the beginning of our race, have 
engaged mankind, forming not merely the first of arts but the parent 
of a variety of other inventions, the prompter to other pursuits, and 
elegant as well as useful improvements. Man must have been a 
builder from the commencement of his history ; but this is some- 
thing very different from what is intended by the society of Free- 
masonry. The Colonel, however, like many of his brethren, sticks 
to his text, just as numbers of them adhere to the mummeries of 
the institution, without a distinct or weighty idea of the good which 
it professes to aim at and accomplish; for he goes to a period which 
we think must have been prior to the creating of Adam, in search 
of a pedigree, declaring as we now read, “ Ever since symmetry 
began, and harmony displayed her charms, our order had a beginning.” 
‘Ever since symmetry began,” &c. This period was probably 
much earlier than the creation of man, and therefore masonry would 
date earlier than the beginning of our species. Assuredly, perfect 
and universal symmetry and harmony were but of brief endurance 
since man began to bear sway. However, nothing abashed, the pre- 
tenders go on to tell us, that “Enoch being inspired by the Most 
High, and in commemoration of a wonderful vision, built a temple 
under ground, and dedicated the same to God. Methusaleh, the son 
of Enoch, constructed the building without being acquainted with 
his father’s motives. Enoch caused a triangular plate of gold to be 
made, each side of which was a cubit long; lie enriched it with the 
most precious stones, and encrusted the plate upon a stone of agate 
of the same form. He then engraved upon it the ineffable cha- 
racters, and placed it on a triangular pedestal of white marble, 
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which he deposited in the deepest arch. And none but Enoch knew 
of the treasure which the arches contained.” This is the Enoch 
who was first translated, our readers will observe, and the Methu- 
saleh who was the oldest man. The pretenders lay claim to the 
most sacred as well as the most extraordinary honours. 

** And behold the wickedness of mankind increased more, and be- 
‘ame grievous in the sight of the Lord; and God threatened to destroy 
the whole world. Enoch perceiving that the knowledge of the arts 
was likely to be Jost in the general destruction, and being desirous 
of preserving the principles of the sciences for the posterity of those 
whom God should be pleased to spare, built two great pillars on the 
top of a mountain; the one of brass, to withstand water; the other 
of marble, to withstand fire. And he engraved on the marble 
hieroglyphics, signifying that there was a most precious treasure 
hidden in the arches under ground, which he had dedicated to God ; 
and he engraved on the pillar of brass the principles of the liberal 
arts, particularly of Masonry. 

‘The flood took place in the year of the world 1656, and 
destroyed most of the superb monuments of antiquity. The marble 
pillar of Enoch fell in the general desolation; but, by divine per- 
mission, the pillar of brass withstood the water, by which means the 
ancient state of the liberal arts, and particularly Masonry, has been 
handed down to us.” 

An ancient legend, having antediluvian pretensions, to the above 
effect, but with occasional variations, is to be found in the histories 
of the constitutions of Freemasonry. In Mr. Halliwell’s preface we 
meet with the additional particulars, as he has briefly stated them. 
Hermes, the son of Shem, was the fortunate discoverer of one of the 
pillars. After this the craft of Masonry flourished, and Nimrod was 
one of the earliest and most munificent patrons of the art. Abra- 
ham, the son of Zerah, was a wise man, and a great clerk, and he 
was skilled in all the seven sciences, and he taught the Egyptians 
the science of grammar. Euclid was the pupil of Abraham, and in 
his time the river Nile overflowed so far that many of the dwellings 
of the people were destroyed. Euclid instructed them in the art of 
making mighty walls and ditches to stop the progress of the water, 
and by Geometry measured out the land and divided it into par- 
titions, so that each man might ascertain his own property. It was 
Euclid who gave Masonry the name of Geometry. In his days 1t 
came to pass that the sovereign and lords of the realm had gotten 
many sons and daughters by other inen’s wives, insomuch that the 
land was grievously burdened with them. A council was called, but 
no reasonable remedy was proposed. The king then ordered a 
proclamation to be made throughout his realms, that high rewards 
should be given to any man who would devise a proper method of 
maintaining the children. Evuclid dispelled the difficulty. He thus 
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addressed the king:—‘* My noble sovereign, if I may have order 
and government of these lords’ sons, I will teach them the seven 
liberal sciences, whereby they may live honestly, like gentlemen, 
provided that you will grant me power over them by virtue of your 
royal commission. This request was immediately complied with 
aud Iuclid established a Lodge of Masons. 

The poem which Mr. Halliwell has edited, is on the Constitutions 
of Masonry, and cannot well be understood without the legend which 
we have glanced at. The curious production is headed thus :—‘‘Hic 
tncipiunt constituciones artis gemetrie secundum Euclydem.” It 
contains the rules to be observed by the craft of masons, which it 
declares to be the ®moste oneste craft of all.” Sundry of these 


rules the rhymster has set down very formally, as our extract will 
shew. 


The furste artycul of thys gemetry :— 

The mayster mason moste be ful securly 
Bothe stedefast, trusty, and trwe, 

Hyt shal hym never thenne arewe : 

And pay thy felows after the coste, 

As vytaylys goth thenne, wel thou woste ; 
And pay them trwly, apon thy fay, 

What that they deserven may ; 

And to her hure take no more, 

But what that they mowe serve fore ; 

And spare, nowtber for love ny drede, 

Of nowther partys to take no mede; 

Of lord ny felow, whether he be, 

Of hem thou take no maner of fe; 

And as a jugge stonde uprygth, 

And thenne thou dost to bothe good rygth ; 
And trwly do thys whersever thou gost, 
Thy worschep, thy profyt, hyt schal be most. 


The secunde artycul of good masonry, 
As ge mowe hyt here hyr specyaly, 
That every mayster, that ys a mason, 
Most ben at the generale congregacyon, 
So that he hyt resonably y-tolde 
Where that the semblé schal be holde ; 
And to that semblé he most nede gon, 
But he have a resenabul skwsacyon, 
Or but he be unbuxom to that craft, 
Or with fassehed ys over-raft, 

Or ellus sekenes hath hym so stronge, 
That he may.not come hem amonge; 
That ys a skwsacyon, good and abulle, 
To that semblé withoute fabulle. 
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The thrydde artycul for sothe hyt ysse, 
That the mayster take to no prentysse, 
But he have good seuerans to dwelle 
Seven ger with hym, as y gow telle, 
Hys craft to lurne, that ys profytable ; 
Withynne lasse he may not ben able 
To lordys profyt, ny to his owne, 

As ge mowe knowe by good resowne. 


The fowrthe artycul thys moste be, 

That the mayster hym wel be-se, 

That he no bondemon prentys make, 

Ny for no covetyse do hym take ; 

For the lord that he ys bonde to, 

May fache the prentes whersever he go. 
Gef yn the logge he were y-take, 

Muche desese hyt mygth ther make, 

And suche caste hyt mygth befalle, 

They hyt mygth greve summe or alle. 

For alle the masonus that ben there 

Wol stonde togedur hol y-fere. 

Gef suche won yn that craft schulde dwelle, 
Of dyvers desesys ge mygth telle: 

For more gese thenne, and of honesté, 
Take a prentes of herre degré. 

By olde tyme wr;ten y fynde 

That the prentes schulde be of genty] kynde ; 
And so sumtyme grete lordys blod 

Toke thys gemetry, that ys ful good. 


The fyfthe artycul ys swythe good, 

So that the prentes be of lawful blod ; 
The mayster schal not, for no vantage, 
Make no prentes that ys outrage ; 
Hyt ys to mene, as ge mowe here, 
That he have hys lymes hole alle y-fere ; 
To the craft hyt were gret schame, 

To make an halt mon and a lame, 

For an unperfyt mon of suche blod 
Schulde do the craft but lytul good. 
Thus ge mowe knowe everychon, 

The craft wolde have a myghty mon ; 
A maymed mon he hath no myght, 
Ge mowe hyt knowe long ger nyght. 


The syxte artycul ge mowe not mysse, 
That the mayster do the lord no pregedysse, 
To take of the lord, for hyse prentyse, 
Also muche as hys felows don, yn alle vyse. 
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For yn that craft they ben ful perfyt, 
So ys not he, ge mowe sen hyt. 

Also hyt were ageynus good reson, 
To take hys hure, as hys felows don. 
Thys same artycul, yn thys casse, 
Juggythe the prentes to take lasse 
Thenne hys felows, that ben ful perfyt. 
Yn dyvers matters, conne qwyte hyt, 
The mayster may his prentes so enforme, 
That hys hure may crese ful gurne, 
And, ger hys terme come to an ende, 
Hys hure may ful wel amende. 


The seventhe artycul that ys now here, 
Ful wel wol telle gow, alle y-fere, 

That no mayster, for favour ny drede, 
Schal no thef nowther clothe ny fede. 
Theves he schal herberon never won, 

Ny hym that hath y-quellude a mon. 

Ny thylke that hath a febul name, 

Lest hyt wolde turne the craft to schame. 


The eghte artycul schewet gow so, 
That the mayster may hyt wel do, 
Gef that he have any mon of crafte, 
And be not also perfyt as he augte, 
He may hym change sone anon, 
And take for hym a perfytur mon. 
Suche a mon, throge rechelaschepe, 
Mygth do the craft schert worschepe. 


The nynthe artycul schewet ful welle, 
That the mayster be both wyse and felle ; 
That no werke he undurtake, 

But he conne bothe hyt ende and make ; 
And that hyt be to the lordes profyt also, 
And to hys craft, whersever he go ; 

And that the grond be well y-take, 

That hyt nowther fle ny grake. 


The thenthe artycul ys for to knowe, 
Amonge the craft, to hye and lowe, 
There schal no mayster supplante other, 
But be togeder as systur and brother, 
Yn thys curyus craft, alle and som, 
That longuth to a maystur mason. 


Ny he schall not supplante non other mon, 


That hath y-take a werke hym uppon, 
Yn peyne thereof that ys to stronge, 


That peyseth no lasse thenne thenne ten ponge, 
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But gef that he be gulty y-fonde, 

That toke furst the werke on honde ; 
For no mon yn masonry 

Schal not supplante othur securly, 

But gef that hyt be so y-wrogth, 

That hyt turne the werke to nogth ; 
Thenne may a mason that werke crave, 
To the lordes profyt yt for to save ; 

Yn suche a case but hyt do falle, 

Ther schal no mason medul withalle. 
Forsothe he that begynnyth the gronde, 
And he be a mason goode and sonde, 
He hath hyt sycurly yn hys mynde 

To brynge the werke to ful goode ende. 


The eleventhe artycul y telle the, 

That he ys bothe fayr and fre ; 

For he techyt, by hys mygth, 

That no mason schulde worche by nygth, 
But gef hyt be yn practesynge of wytte, 
Gef that y cowthe amende hytte. 


The twelfthe artycul is of hye honesté 
To gevery mason whersever he be, 

He schal not hys felows werk deprave, 
Gef that he wol hys honesté save ; 
With honest wordes he hyt comende, 
By the wytte that God the dede sende ; 
But hyt amende by al that thou may, 
Betwynne gow bothe withoute nay. 


The threttene articul, so God me save, 
Ys, gef that the mayster a prentes have, 
Enterlyche thenne that he hym teche, 
And meserable poyntes that he hym reche, 
That he the craft abelyche may conne, 
Whersever he go undur the sonne. 


The fowrtene artycul, by good reson, 
Scheweth the mayster how he schal don : 
He schal no prentes to hym take, 

But dyvers curys he have to make, 

That he may, withynne hys terme, 

Of hym dyvers poyntes may lurne. 


The fyftene artycul maketh an ende, 
For to the mayster he ys a frende ; 
To lere hym so, that for no mon, 

No fals mantenans he take hym apon, 
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Ny maynteine hys felows yn here synne, 
For no good that he mygth wynne ; 

Ny no fals sware sofre hem to make, 

For drede of here sowles sake ; 

Lest hyt wolde turne the craft to scheme, 
And hymself to mehul blame. 


But it is not for its Masonic information that the antique pro- 
duction is chiefly to be prized, although even in that respect it has 
a peculiar value, having been written not later than the latter part 
of the fourteenth century, being, it is believed, the earliest docu- 
ment yet brought to light connected with Freemasonry in Great 
Britain. It is otherwise styled Geometry, and is said to have been 
invented by Euclid, an Egyptian, to occupy the time of lords and 
ladies, that they might have something to do, and not lead an idle 
and thoughtless life. The craft was imported into England “in 
good Kynge Adelstonus’ day,” who 





made tho bothe halle and eke bowre, 
And high templus of gret honowre, 

To sportyn hym yn bothe day and nyght, 

An to worschepe hys God with alle his mygth.” 


The principal constitutions which compose the remarkable manu- 
script, dwelt upon the duties, qualifications, and conduct of the 
‘“‘mayster masons,” and of their apprentices. But the chief value 
to be set on the poem arises from the allusions to life and manners 
of our ancestors during the middle ages, as well as to legends that 
have come to be interwoven with the history and regulations of the 
fraternity—such as the the master masonis not to take a bondman 
for an apprentice. The master masons are not to supplant each 
other, or interfere in each other’s work. One of the injunctions is, 
that “‘ thou schal not by thy maystres wyfe ly,” which does not 
say much for the morality of the fourteenth century. 

Mr. Halliwell justly ridicules in his notices of the early history of 
Freemasonry in England, the pretensions of the creationists, who 
seek to date the mysteries of the brotherhood so far back as those 
of our first parents. It is amusing to hear full-grown men, even at 
the middle of the nineteenth century, arguing with great heat upon 
the merits and tendencies of the institution, as if it were much other 
in this country than affording a pastime, and being an excuse for 
social enjoymentand glee. No doubt, on the Continent, and even 
in America, the ancient landmarks have been removed, and the 
old customs infringed upon. Indeed, be Freemasonry what it may 
in regard to its origin, it is within its scope and power to exert great 
influence upon society, and even upon Government. When one 
considers the activity, the mystery, the talents, and the revenue of 
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such a secret fraternity, accompanied with magnificent titles, splendid 
professions, and captivating amusements, the subject becomes not 
unworthy of the attention of philosophers and statesmen. In Eng- 
land, however, we are not aware of the institution having ever been 
perverted to the prejudice of the interests of true government, or in 
the pursuit of chimerical projects, such as that of levelling the dis- 
tinctions of society, or of freeing the human mind }from the 
obligations of morality. It is chiefly for the youthful and the light- 
hearted; and, unless when putting forward untenable claims, fur- 
nishes a fair field for curious speculation. Without adopting any of 
the extravagant opinions as to origin, or attempting to discover the 
precise time when Freemasonry arose, it is sufficient to establish its 
claim to consideration, . hen an ancient period is allowed to its rise, 
and to know that it has existed in different ages of the world, and 
under different forms and appellations. 

The present is the second of the curious poems before us; and to 
prove its value to the craft, it may be enough to state that it has 
been translated into German. To the authors of that country 
‘‘ this class of literature is under great obligations.” 





Art. XII. 


1. Future Days, in Letters to my Pupil. UHatchard. 


2. Woman’s Worth ; or, Hints to Raise the Female Character. London: 
H. G. Clarke, Old Bailey. 


Tue first of these works consists in great part of a collection of biographical 
notices of celebrated and excellent women, whose examples are held out by 
the mistress of a lady’s school to the admiration and imitation of her 
scholars. The remainder is chiefly composed of sketches and anecdotes, 
intermingled with reflection and advice. Light and superficial in its general 
character of composition; and, although well-intended, we are not aware 
that it can lay claim to any very decided praise. 

‘**'Woman’s Worth” puts forth pretensions of a more sterling character, 
and, in a considerable degree, deserves them. We would speak of it much 
more highly, did it not bear throughout such evident marks of imitation and 
plagiarism. We quote rather a long passage, for example, beautiful of 
itself, certainly ; but owing that beauty infinitely more to the genius of the 


Rev. H. Melville, (its real author) than to the writer of ‘* Woman’s 
Worth.” 


‘On earth it has been through a glass darkly that our gaze was direeted ; 
but there shall we see God face to face. Vain have been all attempts to 
discover God, or to penetrate the veil which hides Deity. The astronomer 
has sought for Him in vain ; he has looked for Him in the sun as he shone 
forth in his glory—in the moon as she walked in her brightness—in the stars 
as they beamed in their loveliness; but it was only His glance which had 
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kindled the fires. The philosopher has tried to find Him ; he has searched 
the feelings within his own bosom—-he has listened for Him in the sylla- 
blings of conscience, and searched for Him in the storehouse of memory,fand 
soared aloft for Him in the aspirings of reason: but it was only the whisper- 
ings of His Spirit which he heard. The mariner has ploughed the deep in 
quest of Him; he has looked ior Him in the calm, but saw only the image of 
His dwelling-place mirrored in the waters—he has sought for Him in the 
storm, but it was only the “ breath of His displeasure” lashing the waves into 
madness which could be distinguished. The naturalist has tried to find 
Him; he has searched the mountains, but He was not there—he has trodden 
the valleys, but his search was in vain—has asked of the animated things 
which roamed around him, “all fearfully and wonderfully made” —has in- 
quired of the trees which wave their branches in the winds, of the flowers 
which opened their beautiful cups to court the warm sunbeams to linger there, 
but none could tell: he saw the impress of His finger—His benevolence, 
His power—on all around, but not Himself. 

But the Christian has sought for Him in the word of His truth, and there 
found His will revealed; though eyes cannot behold Him, He has been 
present to his spirits. To him, as to the Israelities of old, He has made 
Himself known by the pillar and thecloud; the one as a “ covert from the 
tempest;’’ the other, as a guide to the heaven of rest He has promised. 
Shielded by that cloud as by the wing of His providence, we will leave the 
guidance of our own intellect, and follow that which He himself has pre- 
pared. 

In Heaven, too, shall we meet with all the worthies who have ever trod 
upon this globe —with apostles who, the greatest of all champions, warred 
with idolatry, the world their battle-field—with prophets who, mightier than 
magicians, penetrated the future, and foretold unnumbered marvels. We 
shall converse with Moses, great as a lawgiver; David, harmonious as a 
poet, and ‘‘ the sweet singer of Israel ;’’ Elijah, the zealous servant of God. 
We shall be companions with angels. We shall see the greatness and glory 
of God ; the inscrutable Deity will be revealed—then will all doubts and 
difficulties be removed, no obscurity remaining upon and of God’s dealings, 
but all be harmony, order, wisdom, and love. 

The volume of Universal Truth will be opened to the gaze, with no ob- 
scurity upon a single line. Then will all the secrets of those things which 
have.been studied on earth be revealed—glory resting upon them all, and 
brightness making them all beautiful: the whole economy of nature will be 
opened to the view, and all its laws be made known. Then will all the spe- 
culations which learned men have hazarded be removed—douht will give way 
to certainty, and perfect knowledge take the place of superficial. Then will 
the wisdom and justice of God's dealings be made apparent—all the uncer~ 
tainty which now hangs over them will be withdrawn ; and when this veil is 
removed, so rich will be the disclosures, so overwhelming by their sublimity 
and vastness, so glorious and so mighty, that the confession will fall from 
every lip, that Godin all His laws and all His works has evinced a love and 
a wisdom so perfect, that they almost overwhelm the mind, even while they 
cause rejoicing that beauty has arisen out of that which seemed deformity, and 
order out of apparent confusion. 
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Art. XIII.— The Gleaner, by Mrs. C. J. PARKERSON. 2 vols. Saunders 
and Otley. 

‘© Tin GLEANER” is another name for a new work of the kind which, in our 
school-days, was called a ‘‘ Speaker ;” that is to say, a collection of the 
beauties of the various departments of English literature for the use of young 
people. <A work of this nature cannot claim the amount of attention due to 
original authorship, but may yet we think fairly challenge a moderate notice. 
The task of compilation is not one which a priori we should have thought 
at all suited to a lady. It would require, we imagine, reading more extended, 
as well as of a graver character, together with more solid general acquire- 
ments, and a sterner and more serious taste, than is often found in the softer 
sex. We cannot say that the perusal has given us any cause to change our 
opinion. It has, on the contrary, completely confirmed it. There is about 
the contents in general, though not without great occasional merit, a tone of 
school-girl sentiment, and of milk and water pathos and sublimity that is in 
miserable contrast with our recollections of the sterling passages selected in 
the ‘‘ Speaker” to which we have referred. They, indeed, most of them 
did equal credit to the head and the heart of their editors. We found in 
the index in illustrious array the names of all those in our island, who had 
successfully ‘‘ twined their hope of being remembered in their land, with 
their land’s language.” gnd their pages were replete with the most convinc- 
ing argument, the noblest eloquence, the most glorious poetry, that the bar, 
the senate, or the pulpit, or the manifestations of individual genius have 
ever flashed over our land. Notwithstanding these excellences, however, it 
is very true that they now require to be superseded by a newer race. The 
last generation has been prolific of authors ranking among the very foremost 
of their order; and a ‘‘Speaker’” not including a specimen of such writers 
as Scott, Byron, Hemans, Southey, Wordsworth, &c., would be clearly in- 
complete. But there is assuredly in this no reason for such extraordinary 
behaviour as has been shewn in editing the ‘‘Gleaner.” Shakspeare, 
Milton, Thomson, Pope, Dryden, Byron, Scott, and Wordsworth; Pitt, 
Burke, Fox and Sheridan; Addison and his fellows; with our divines 
from Blair and Tillotson, to Chalmers and Melville,—these, and many such 
as these, more especially those of an earlier date, the ‘ wells of English 
undefiled,” are almost or entirely excluded. Any person reading these two 
volumes, taking them for what they profess to be, and destitute of other in- 
formation on the subject, would necessarily rise with the idea that the greatest 
names in English literature were those of Miss Landon, Miss Martineau, 
Miss Pardoe, Miss Sinclair, Miss H. More, the Rev. Henry Kelt, and some 
pseudonomous personage called ‘‘ the Doctor ;’’ while the master-spirit of 
the whole realm of mind was no less a personage than Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer! Surely we should be neglecting our duty if we failed to enter our 
protest against such heresy as this. We want to see in a guide-book for the 
reading taste of the rising generation something that shall raise in their 
minds an appetite for more solid and enduring food. Their vodies wouldbe 
as well fitted for the athletic sports of boyhood by a course of syllabubs and 
jellies as their minds for manly and vigorous exertion by an inundation of 
such emasculated frippery as this. 
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We should like to know what benefits are to be expected from selecting 


for a young and inexperienced reader such a theme and style as this account 
of Floral Language. 


‘“Lady Mary Wortley Montague was the first to introduce floral language 
into Europe. Her ladyship, who is well known to have been an adept in 
all kinds of correspondence, states that there is no flower without a verse 
belonging to it, and that it is possible to quarrel, reproach, and send letters 
of affection, friendship or civility, er even of news, without ever inking the 
fingers. When at Pera, she sent a Turkish love-letter to a friend in En- 
gland, which is not presented in these pages, because it might draw upon 
flowers a censure which really belongs to the manners of the age: but as 
some may be curious to see what may be expressed by these elegant mes- 
sengers, I will select a bouquet, and then{ render into plain Janguage the 
sentiments conveyed (according to the laws of this science) by the sweet 
hieroglyphics :”-— 


“1, Olive-Branch; 2. White Rose; 8. Iris; 4. Rose-scented Ge- 
ranium; 5. Sage; 6. Ivy; 7. Heath; 8. Virginian Jasmine; 9. 
Snowdrop; 10. Eglantine; 11. Acacia; 12. Periwinkle; 13. Hepa- 
tica; 14. Blue Centuary; 15. Maiden Hair; 16. White Violet; 17. 
Almond Sprig; 18. Misletoe; 19. Thrift. 


THE LETTER. 


In the hour of peace (1) and silence (2) I send this message (3), to assure 
you of my preference (4), friendship, (5), and esteem (6). In solitude (7) 
and separation (8) I find consolation (9) in the poetry of life (10), pure and 
romantic attachment (i1), and sweet remembrance (12). I have confidence 
(13) in your delicacy (14) and prudence (15), and that you will judge with 
candour (16) of this seeming act of indiscretion (17) which induces me to 
surmount all difficulties (18) to assure you of my sympathy (19). 


Again, we cannot refrain from thinking it really provoking that in the 
short space of two moderate octavo volumes of samples of English author- 
ship—and of which only a small proportion is given to poetry—even 
in that short allowance room should be made to inflict upon us such 
rdinary sing-song nonsense as these: 


LINES WRITTEN IN A GROTTO. 


Ah! oft would 1 alone resort 
To this seclusion dear, 

Uncheck'd to breathe the ardent thought 
And shed the unquestion’d tear. 


Oh Nature! how thy charms beguile 
And soothe our cares to sleep ; 

Thou seem’at to smile with those who smile, 
And weep with those whe weep. 
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The soul in thy serene retreats 2 4" 
Communion sweet may find ; 
But gay assemblies, crowded streets, 

Are deserts to the mind. 


The throng, where giddy mortals press - 
Is solitude to me; 

But Nature, in her wildest dress, 
Refined society.” 


Sir k. L. Bulwer, though a writer of great and undoubted talent, we 
think by no means one who ought to hold a prominent place in such a work 
as the present. We are not sufficiently pleased with the tone of his 
morality. It seems too much of the sentimental-adulation school for our 
taste. Still, however, many pleasing orelegant passages might have been 
selected from his works, without choosing one so replete with fallacy, false 
sentiment, and mock philosophy as this, on a subject which he has frequently 
touched upon, and always in a manner to do discredit to himself and his 
own taste, rather than to the noble university where he was (and might have 
been (really) educated, and which he so impertinently and offensively 
abuses. - 

It is scarcely worth while to remark upon it. 











Art. XIV.—Life of Geoffrey Chaucer. By Sir Harris Nicoras. 


Tuis Life has been written for the Aldine Edition of the Works of the 
Father of English Literature, by one of the most accomplished and per- 
severing antiquaries of the day, whose previous and minute researches have 
discovered and ascertained the fullest array of particulars, and condensed 
these in the most compact order that we have ever had the pleasure to notice 
in relation to the poet ; and, indeed, scarcely an example has occurred of 
such as trict and faithful biography, considering the lights and the remoteness 
of the facts and materials to which the author was confined by his plan 
and purpose. Sir Harris has restricted himself to recorded realities, and 
the most satisfactory data; that is, to what is unquestionable, and the fair, 
legitimate inferences to be drawn from a clear or known foundation. 
He has rejected everything in the shape of mere ingenious conjecture 
and purely romantic structure; curbing all imaginative flights, and taking 
his course with the same straight-forward steadiness which solid and well- 
defined ground naturally sustains. It is remarkable that upon a subject so 
ancient and belonging toa period so barren of literature and chroniclers, 
such a number of distinct and suggestive circumstances should be traceable ; 
nor from any other person could the world have looked for an equally ample 
and accurate account. The truth is, as some of our readers must be aware, 
Sir Harris Nicolas has not only been the most indefatigable of all who have 
yet explored the rich treasures contained in the mines presented by our vast 
national archives, but he it was to whom the honour is due of having most 
untiringly and urgently pressed for reform in the public department, so as 
to procure access for other miners to follow or to accompany him, And 
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then it luckily happens, that from the variety and importance of the offices 
which Chaueer filled, from his station at court, from the nature and cir- 
cumstances of his pensions, and from the precision and pains which our 
ancestors showed in keeping accounts in the case of public expenditure, or 
in the business of public offices, that the items referring to him are not 
only singularly numerous, but particular and indicative. But the antiqua- 
rian author has not merely ransacked the records of public offices—in- 
cluding the national, the legal, and the heraldic—but has searched into 
the poet’s works for everyray of light which they can be held to lend, as well 
as into such other writers as may be supposed to have had the best means 
of transmitting notices of such a distinguished character ; notices also of 
Chaucer’s family, so far as ascertainable, being introduced. The work 
must have been one of great labour, patience, and judgment, as the amount 
of references, and the mode of disposing of them testify, while the whole is 
brought within a compass suprisingly narrow. We, first of all, cite an ex- 
ample of the inferential as well as of the actual matter of life :— 


‘**A considerable improvement took place in Chaucer’s fortunes on the 
accession of Henry the Fourth; his conduct on which event has been the 
subject of some injudicious remarks. The poet had for the greater part of 
his life been patronized by the House of Lancaster, and was nearly connected 
by marriage with its late fchief. He must therefore have been personally 
known to the new Sovereign, to whose favour he had strong pretensions. 
The King accordingly doubled Chucer’s pension within four days after he 
came to the throne, by granting him, on the 3d of October, 1399, forty 
marks yearly in addition to the annuity of 20/. which King Richard had 
given him: but he was destined not long to enjoy the gift.” 

‘‘ Taving made an oath in Chancery that the letters patent of the 28th of 
February 1394 and 13th of October 1598, before alluded to, had been 
accidentally lost, he procured, on the 13th of October 1399, exemplifications 
of those records, It would seem that Chaucer closed his days near West- 
minster Abbey; for on Christmas Eve 1399 he obtained a lease, dated at 
Westminster, by which Robert Hermodesworth, a Monk and Keeper of the 
Chapel of the Blessed Mary of Westminster, with the consent of the Abbot 
and Convent of that place, demised to him a tenement situated in the garden 
of the said chapel, for fifty-three years, at the annual rent of 2/. 13s. 4d. 
If any part of the rent was in arrear for the space of fifteen days, power was 
given to the lessor to distrain, and if Chaucer died within that term, the 
premises were to revert to the Custos of the said chapel for the time being ; 
so that in fact the poet had only a life-interest therein.” 


Tho first fact that has yet been discovered relative to Chaucer, is contained 
in the evidence which he gave in a case of great importance at the period, 
no doubt,—viz.; that in which a dispute arose about a coat of arms. It 
appears from the matters mentioned in this evidence, that the witness had 
served in the army of Edward the Third in the invasion of France in 1359, 
and that he was taken prisoner. It is clear that Chaucer had a liking for 
the study of heraldry, and noted closely whatever related to the subject. 
One would gather from him also that he mingled with mankind in a familiar 
as well as rnost observant manner; and not less fairly infer that he had a 
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keen but polite humour, which conveyed more than it expressed. We allude 
to the hint that so far as he had ever heard the Grosvenors were but a new 
family. ‘The passage is highly worth quoting :— 


‘Geoffrey haucer, Esquire, of the age of forty and upwards, armed for 
twenty-seven years, produced on behalf of Sir RichardScrope, sworn and ex- 
anined. Asked, whether the arms, ‘Azure, a bend Or,’ belonged, or ought 
to belong, to the said Sir Richard; said Yes, for he saw him so armed in 
France before the town of Retters, (apparently the village o1 Retiers, near 
Rennes, in Brittany), and Sir Henry Scrope armed in the same arms with 
a white label, and with a banner; and the said Sir Richard armed in the 
entire arms, ‘Azure, with a bend Or;’ and so he had seen him armed during 
the whole expedition, until the said Geoffrey was taken. Asked, how he 
knew that the said arms appertained to the said Sir Richard? said, that he 
had heard say from old Knights and Esquires that they had been reputed to 
be their arms, as common fame and the public voice proved; and he also 
said that they had continued their possession of the said arms; and that ali 
this time he had seen the said arms in banners, glass, paintings, and vest- 
ments, and commonly called the arms of Scrope. Asked, if he had heard any 
one say who was thé first ancestor of the said Sir Richard, who first bore 
the’said arms ? said, No, nor had he ever heard otherwise than that they were 
come of ancient ancestry, and of old gentry, and used the said arms. 
Asked, if he had heard any one say how long a time the ancestors of the 
said Sir Richard had used the said arms? said, No, but he had heard say 
that it passed the memory of man. Asked, whether he had ever heard of 
any interruption or challenge made by Sir Robert Grosvenor, or by his 
ancestors, or by any one in his name, to the said Sir Richard, or to any of 
his ancestors? said, No; but he said that he was once in Friday Street, 
in London, and as he was walking in the street, he saw hanging a new 
sign made of the said arms, and he asked what inn that was that had hung 
out these arms of Scrope, and one answered him and said, No, Sir, they 
are not hung out for the arms of Scrope, nor painted there for those 
arms, but they are painted and put there by a Knight of the county of 
Chester, whom men call Sir Robert Grosvenor ; and that was the first time 
he ever heard speak of Sir Robert Grosvenor, or of his ancestors, or of 
any other bearing the name of Grosvenor.” 








Ant. XV.—Le Mirior Frangais. Part1. Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 
Paternoster Row. 


Tnis is the opening number ofa French Monthly Magazine published and 
printed in England. It comprises the usual character of subject for such a 
work, and among other reputable names, reckons as a contributor, M. A. 
Dumas. As anew and well-intentioned attempt we wish it success. 




















